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GOLDEN RULES AND PRACTICAL HINTS FOR TRAVELLERS IN JAPAN. 



Money. — A supply of small change saves both time and money. Boat- 
men and jinrikisha-men never have any change, which 
frequently involves over paying them. 

Luggage — ^Let your rule be, not how much can I take, but how little 
can I do with ? 

Time. — See that your watch is in good going order before leaving. 

Soap. — Take care to be well off for soap. 

Soft Hat, is always best for travelling, with » silk umbrella for sun 
or rain. 

Taluahles. — As the rooms in Japanese inns can not be made secure from 
entrance, never leave valuables about even for a few minutes 
absence. If you cannot look them in a heavy portmanteau, 
give them in charge of the lijotel-keepers. 

Wax Matches. — Carry some with you for ordinary purposes, and (if 
needed) as temporary night lights. 

Worry when Travailing. — Avoid worry by systematic arrangerae.itK, iuid 
do not fail to provide yourself with a copy of the "Guide 
Book for Tourists in Japan." 



INFOEMATION 



TOURISTS AND VISITORS. 



C^ISITORS arriving by tlie steamers of the Peninsuliu- and 
J^^ Oriental Company, from Hongkong, and of ilie Mes- 
sngeries Maritimes, Norddeutsch Lloyd, and tlie Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, from Shanghai, touch first at Nagasaiti, the locality 
of the early Dutch settlement. After a short stay at Nagasaki, the 
steamers proceed via the Straiis cf Shimonoseki and the Inland 
Sea to Kobe, a thriving open port in the Gulf of Osaka. 

Tlie steamers of the Pacific Mail, the Occidenial and 
Oriental Companies, and the Toyo Kisen Kaisha, from San 
Francisco, and of the Canadian Pacific Companies, from Van- 
couver, land their passengers at Yokohsima, Kobe, and Nagasaki 
whence they proceed to Hongkong via Shanghai. On their 
return voyages they also land passengers at Nagasaki and Kobe. 

From Kobe a line of railway will convey the visitor to the 
cities of Osaka and Kyoto, and beyond the latter to Otsn on 
Lake Biwa (on which steamers ply several times daily to and 
from the various small ports on its shores) and thence along the 
Houih-east border of the lake to Maibara, whence a branch line 
diverges to Nagahama, and on to the port of Tsuruga. 
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At Kobe the Sanyo Riiilway coiin:cfcs wiih tlie Tokaido 
tiunk line. The present Westeiii terminus of the former rail- 
way is at Mitajiri, forty miles from Shimouoseki (or Bakau as it 
is often called). When work on this gap, which is now going 
■on, is finished, comrannicatiou by rail from one end of Japan to 
the other, that is from Aomori to Nagasaki, will be completed. 

The Tokaido trunk line leaves Luke Biwa at Maibara, and 
ascending a steep incline reaches ihe Mino plateau at Ogaki, 
and proceeds on to Nagoyn, and so northward to Yokohama and 
Tokyo. 

At Nagoya the Kwansai Railway connects wiih the Tokaido 
line. The former, after passing through the prosperous cities of 
Kuwana and Yokkaichi, reaches Kameyama, where a section 
branches off to the south, running to the city of Tsu. At the 
latter place a connection is made with the Sangu Railway, which 
carries the traveller as far as Yaniada, the seat of the Imperial 
Ancestral Shrines. 

The main line of the Kwansai Railway proceeding north 
from Nagoya reaches Tsuge where it bifurcates. The right line 
connects with the Tokaido Railway at Kuaatsu on Lake Biwa 
while the left line runs along the river Kidzugawa and crossing 
the Kara Railway reaches Amijimn, Osaka. This line gives 
tourists more opportunities for sightseeing than can be obtained 
by travelling on the Tokaido tiinik railway, though the former is 
12^ miles shorter. 

From Obu, a station on the Tokaido line, 12^ miles from 
Nagoya, there is a branch railway to lianda and Taketoyo, small 
ports to the south-east, and towards the mouth of the Gulf of 
Owari, whence there run steamers to Yokohama about every 
five days. Saloon fare (including Japanese food) Y.4.50 

From Yokkaichi, on the opposite side of the Bay, steamers 
start for Yokohama at 4 p.m. daily. Saloon fare (including 
Japanese food) Y.4,50. 
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The principal objects of interest accessible from Kobe, are 
the cities of Osaka and Kyoto, the Shrines of Nara, the rapids 
of the Eiver Katsura, Arashiyama near Kyoto, Yoshino in 
Yamato province (noted for its cherry-blossoms) ; Like Biwa, etc. 
Also from Kobe, the Hot Springs of Arima, and the sea-coast 
resorts of Suma and Akashi are easily reached. 

From Kobe the steamers mentioned on page 1 proeeed 
to Yokohama, the terminal port, whence there are railways 
to Tokyo (the capital), to Kodzu, (in the direction of, and near 
to the Hakone Mountains, the IJot Springs of Miyanoshita and 
Atami, the base of Mount Fuji), Kamakura, a popular summer 
resort of Yokohama residents, and many other attractions- 
Visitors proceeding to Kamakura and Dzushi from Yoko- 
hama change trains at Ofuna and sometimes at Hodogawa, 
taking the Yokosuka branch line which terminates at the naval 
.port of the same name, the most important of the kind in Japan. 
In and about Tokyo there are many objects of interest ; and 
a few miles from Yokohama along the Tokaido Railway are to 
be seen " Daibulsii," the Great Bronze Buddha at Kamakura, 
and the picturesque island of Yenoshima ; for which Kamakura 
and Fujisawa are the stations to alight at. 

Tourists going to Miyanoshita and other resorts on Hakone 
leave the train at Kodzu (one hour and 44 minutes ffom Yoko- 
hama) and take electric cars to Yumato, where are the first hot 
springs to be reached in the Hakone district. There the ascent 
commences, but jinrikisba are available as far as Miyanoshita. 

In going to Atami visitors alight at Kodzu, proceed to 
■Odawara by tram and from the latter place a curious con- 
trivance called a "man-power tram" [ot: jinsha) carries the 
traveller by moimtain paths along the coast to the little town of 
Atami, noted for its Geyser Spring. Tliree hours' ride in the 
tram, with a great deal of shaking is, however, by no means 
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comfortable and some people prefer to proceed by sea from 
Kodzu or by jinrikisba from Odawara or from Numadzu. 

Visitors intending to go to Nikko from Yokobama cbange 
trains at Sbinagawa and Akabane and also at Utsunomiya on 
the main line. From the latter place the visitor proceeds by 
the Nikko branch line, his destination being reached in an hour 
and a half from Utsunomiya. 

From Tokyo there are railways to Takasaki and Mayebaslii 
ou the way to and near the Hot Springs of Ikao and Kusatsu, 
and the fine scenery around the base of Mount Asama. 

The trunk line of the Japan Railway Company commencing 
at Uyeno, Tokyo, takes the visitor towards the celebrated 
Shrines and Temples of Nikko ; and further north to Shirakawa,. 
Fukushima, Sendai and finally to Aomori, the northern ex- 
tremity of the mainland. Visitors to the Hot Springs of Shio- 
bara, Nasu, Kurodahara, etc., Shiogama, Matsushima and other 
places of interest travel by this Hue. 

The Shinyetsu Eailway (Government line) commences at 
Takasaki, branching off from the Uyeuo-Takasaki line of the- 
Japan Eailway Company. The line runs along the Nakasendo, 
crosses the Usui Pass, and after passing through the cities of 
Uyeda and Nagano enters Echigo province. It terminates at 
Naoyetsu via Takata. The total length of this line is 117 miles.^ 
At Naoyetsu the line connects with the llokuyetsu Eailway, 
which carries the traveller to Niigala, one of the Treaty ports 
prior to the operation of the revised Treaties with foreign Powers. 
in July, 1899. 

The YokogawaKaruizawa section (distance seven miles) 
on the Shinyetsu Eailway is one of the most difficult pieces of 
railway engineering in Japan. After leaving Yokcgawa the rails 
ascend the Usui Pass over a steep incline. The rails are ccged 
as also are the wheels of the locomotives which are made ac- 
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cofding to the Abt system of Germany. Altogether there are 
twenty-six tunnels between tlie Yokogawa and E»riiizawa 
Stations, their length aggregating 1,772 feet. This is the only 
place in Japan where the Abt system locomotives are used. 

The Kobu Railway commences at lidamachi, Tokyo, and 
terminates at Hachoji via Shinjulju. Hachoji is a well-known 
silk producing district. The total length of the line is 26 miles 
77 chains. 

The Sobu Eailwny commences at Kinshibori, Honjo, 
Tokyo, runs along the Chiba highway and reaches Choshi, a 
noted fishing town facing the Pacific, by way of Chiba and 
Sakura. The total length is 71 miles and 77 chains. 

The Narita Railway begins at Sakura on the Sobu Railway 
and terminates at Sahara via Narita. The total length is 24 
miles 55 chains. 

The Nara Railway commences at Shichijo, Kyoto and 
reaches Nara by way of Fushimi, Uji, etc. From Nara the line 
runs south to Sakurai where it connects with the Osaka Rail- 
way. The total length is 38 miles and 15 chains. 

The Kyushu Railway commences at Torinosu and ter- 
minates at Nagasaki after a six hours' ride. 

The Hokkaido Tanko Railway begins at Temiya and by it 
the traveller reaches Muroran, a naval port, via Sapporo, Iwa- 
misawa, and Oiwake after a nine hours journey. From Oiwake 
a line branches off and runs to Yubari, a well-known coal 
mining district. 

Besides these, there are many smaller railways in almost 
all parts of the Empire and the traveller will not find much in- 
convenience, wherever he goes, in the matter of conveyance, 
gxcept in the mountainous districts. 
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Boats. — Passenger boats, Uuown as sampans, ply in all tlie 
liai'bours and land passengers from the steamers. The fare ia 
not uniform bnfc varies in different places ; it is usually 10 to 20 
sen per head. Hotel launches are in attendance at Yokohama, 
Kobe and Nagasaki. The following is the Scale of fare charged 
in Yokohama for sampan hire : — 

SAMPAN FARES INSIDE AND OUTSIDE THE BREAKWATERS 
OF YOKOHAMA. 

Inside. Outside. 

Sen. Sen. 
To or from a vessel in calm weather for 1 or 2 

passengers 15 ''25 

Extia for each additional passenger 5 7 

To or from a vessel in rainy or rough weather, for 

each passenger 20 30 

Extra for each additional passenger 7 10 

To or from a vessel for 1 or 2 return passengers in 

calm weather 23 40 

Extra for each additional passenger 8 10 

To or from » vessel for one return passenger in 

rainy or rough weather 30 50 

Extra for each additional passenger 10 15 

Transhipment from one vessel to another, each 

passenger 2 4 

Time allowed for return passengers is as follows : — 

( One hour in calm weather. 
Inside the Breakwaters . . . . I One hour and half in 

(. rainy or rough weather. 

( One hour and half in calm 
Outside the Breakwaters . . . . i weather. Two hours in 

(. rainy or rough weather. 
The following charges will be made per hour when kept waiting : — 

C 8 sen in calm weather. 
Inside the Breakwaters . . . . j 10 seu in rainy or rough 

C weather. 

CW sen in calm weather. 
Outside the Breakwaters . . . . i 13 sen in rainy or rough 

(. weather. 

SampaA hire by the day ' ,. .. gg 12O 

T'or towing junks each sampan 40 60 

For towing foreign style vessels each sampan.. ..50 75 

lu stormy weather the charges, will be subject to the arrangements 
between passengers and sampan-men. 
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JiNEiKisHA. — Tlie toiuist ill Japan will find wherever Ir& 
goes that most couvenieiit means of conveyance known as the 
jinrikisha, which translated into English is " man-power car." 
It was invented by a Japanese about thirty years ago and owing 
to its convenient nature it has gradually gained popularity. It 
liaH found its way to all the out-ports of eastern Asia and a 
large number is annually exported from Japan to those parts. 
In Japan hundreds of thousands of people obtain iheir livelihood 
from the pursuit of this calling. In Tohyo alone there are some 
forty thousand jinrikisha-men. In Yokohama every jinrikisha 
drawer carries with him a small table of regulations printed in 
Japanese and English and his official number is attached to the 
hat of each man. Persons alighting at the Shiijibashi, Yoko- 
hama, Shinagawa, Uyeiio, Honjo and other Eiulway Stations 
are recommended, if they are desirous to hnejiiuikisha, to buy 
tickets on sale in the Station buihiings. By this means they 
can escape extortion which is often resorted to hy jinrilcisha-men. 
The following is the official jinrikisha tariff in Yokohama : — 

" JINKIKISHA FARE IN YOKOHAMA DURING DAY AND NIGHT. 

Sen. 

Drawn by one man for single passenger not exceeding 10 cho* . . 8 

Drawn by t\70 men for single passenger not exceeding 10 cho . . 15 

Drawn by one man for two passengers not exceeding 10 cJio . . 12 

Drawn by one man for single passenger not exceeding 20 cho . . 13. 

Drawn by two men for single passenger not exceeding 20 cho . . 25 

Drawn by one man for two passengers not exceeding 20 cho . . 18 

Drawn by one man for single passenger from 20 cho to one rif. . 18 

Drawn by two men for single passenger from 20 cho to cue ri . . 36- 

BY THE HOUR. 

Seu. 

Drawn by one man for single passenger per hour 20 

Drawn by two men for single passenger per hour 40 

* 1 C'ho=ll9 yds. approx. 
t 1 Si=2^ miles npprox. 
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111 snowy or stormy weather 50 per cent, extra will be charged. 
When kept waiting 7 sen per hour will be charged for each mau em- 
ployed. For passengers' eiieots weighing more than 2 kioamiiie 20 per 
cent, extra will be charged. For jinrikisha hired by the day the charge 
will not be more than one yen per day (ten hours to constitute a 
day's hire). 

Revised, Oct., 1898. 

Yokohama Jinrikisha Drawers' Guild." 

In the other open ports and in Kyoto, etc., the fares are 
about the .same. In no case are they more, and visitors are 
wanied agiiinst extortion. 

Visitors are recommended when leaving Hotels, to have the 
fare which they are to pay fixed by the Hotel-keepers ; and 
siilisequently to patronise those Hotels where the proprietors 
have protected them from extortion. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

In the year 1885 the Government joined the Universal 
Metric Convention, and in 1891 the present system of weights 
and measures was established, adopting both old Japanese and 
foreig)! weights and measures. The Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce orders the local magistrate to make the local original 
standard in exact copy of the duplicate original standard, to 
be- used as standard in the inspection of weights and measures. 

The unit of measure being shcihi and that of weight, hwan, 
the original material for standard is the bar and weight made of 
the composition of platinum and viidium ; the ten thirty-third 
of the length of space between the two standard marks cut on 
the surface of the bar at the temperature of 0.15° centigrade, is 
to be a shaku, and the fifteen-fourth of the mass of the weight is 
to be one, hwan. Their denominations and scales are as follows : 
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Length. 



Mo . 
Riu . 
Bu- . 
Sun . 
Shaku 



Sbaku . . 
Go ... . 
Bu or Tsubo. 



'/inooo 

/lOOO )' 

/lOO '! 

/lO '1 



of Shaku. 



Jo 
Ken 
Cho 
Ri 



10 Shaku. 
6 



. 260 
. 12,960 



(60 Ken). 
(36 Cho). 



Area op Land. 



Vioe ot Bu. 

/lO )> '» 

6 Shaku Sq. 



Se 30 Bn. 

Tan 300 „ 

Cho 3,000 „ 



SIbasure of Capacity. 



Litre. 

0.01804 

0.18039 

1.80391 

18.30907 

Koku 180.39068 



Shaku 
Go . . 
Sho. . 
To 



Mo 

Bin 

Fun 

Momme 

Kwan 3,750.00000 

Kin 60.00000 



Centilitre 
Decilitre . 
Litre . . 
Decalitre 
Hectlitre 
Measure of Weight. 
Gramme. 

0.00375 

0.03750 

0.37500 

3.75000 



Miligramme 

Centigramme 

Decigramme. 

Gramme . . 

Decagramme 

Heotgramme 

Kilogramme 



Sho. 
0.00554 
0.05544 
0.55435 
5.54352 
55.43542 

Momme. 
0.00027 
0.00267 
0.02667 
0.26667 
2.66667 
26.66667 
266.66667 



CURRENCY. 

Japan adopted a gold standard system in 1897. The 
Japanese currency consists of the following nine denominations: 
— Gold, 20yen, 10-yen and 5-yen ; Silver, 50-sen, 20-Een and 
10-sen ; Nickel, 5-sen ; Copper, 2-seii, 1-sen and 5-rin. The 
oonvertible notes of 100-yen, 10-yen, 5 yen and 1-yen, issued 
by the Bank of Japan, are also in circulation and they are most 
convenient to travel with chiefly on account of their portability. 
One-yen paper money is, however, getting scarce, (the Bank 
withdrawing it fr..m circulation) ; there is no one-yen gold coin 
convertible with it and 50 sen silver is taking its place. This 
has occasioned much inconvenience to business men who are 
endeavouring to retain the one-yen paper money in circulation. 
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Fov all practical purposes it may be assumed that tbe 
Japanese yen is equivalent to one half of an American gold 
dollar, or to two shillings sterling. There is a fractional dif- 
ference iu favour of the ijen, but it is insignificant. Hence the 
American tourist has only to divide a given number of yen or sen 
by 2, and the quotient represents dollars (gold) or cents ; and 
the British tourist divide the yen by 10 to obtain the equivalent 
of a sovereign, or, if he is content with a somewhat less accurate 
method of conversion, count 4 sen as a penny. 

The following Bill with regard to gold coinage was passed 
by the Japanese Diet in March, 1897 : — 

Art. I. — The right of minting and issuing coins pertains to the 
Government. 

Art. II. — Two fun (1 fun=.xa vioinme) of pure gold is fixed as tlie 
unit of value and called yen. 

Art. III. — Coins shall be of the following nine denominations : — 

Gold: 10-yen, 10-yen, and 5-yen; Silver: 50-seu, 20-sen, and- 
10-seu ; Nickel: 5-sen ; Bronze: 1-sen, and 5-rin. 

Art. IV. — The scale of calculation is that of the decimal system ; 
one-hundredth of a yen being called sen, and one-tenth of a sen, riu. 

Art. V. —The degrees of the fineness of coins are as follows : — 

(1) Gold : 900 pure gold, and 100 copper. 

(2) Silver : 800 pure silver, and 200 copper. 

(3) Nickel : 2£0 nickel, and 750 copper. 

(4) Bronze : 950 copper, 40 tin and 10 zinc. 
Art. VI. — The weights of coins are as follows : — 

(1) 20-yen gold : 4.4444 momme (16.6665 grammes), 

(2) 10-yeu gold : 2.2v!22 momme (8.3333 grammes). 

(3) 5-yen gold : 1.1111 momme (4.1666 grammes). 

(4) 50-sen silver; 3.5942 momme (13.4783 grammes). 

(5) 20-sen silver : 1.4377 momme (5.3914 grammes). 

(6) 10-seu silver: O.llSiBmomme (2.6955 grammes). 

(7) Nickel : 1.2441 momme (4.6654 grammes). 

(8) 1-sen bronze: 1.9008 momme (7.1S80 grammes), 

(9) 5-rin bronze: 0,9504 momme (3.5640 grammes). 

Art. VII.— Gold coins shall pass as legal tender without limit to the- 
amount ; silver coins to the amount of ten yen ; and nickel and bronze 
coins to the amount of one yen. 

Art. VIII. — The forms and figures of coins shall be fixed by Imperial 
Ordinance. 

Art. IX. — The fineness allowances of coins are ^-i- for gold coins and. 
,T!?n5 for silver coins. 
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Art. X. — Tlie public weight allowances of coins are as follow; 

(1) 20-yen gold : per piece 0.00864 momme (0.0324 grammes) ; per 

1,000 pieces 0.S3 momme (3.1125 grammes). 

10-yen gold: per piece 0.00605 momme (0.02269 gram- 
mes) ; per 1,000 pieces 0.62 momme (2.325 grammes). 

5-yen gold : per piece 0.00432 momme (0.0162 grammes) ; 
per 1,000 pieces 0.41 momme (1.5375 grammes). 

(2) Per piece every denomination of silver 0.02592 momme 
(0.0972 grammes) ; per 1,000 pieces 50sen silver 1.24 momvie 
(4.65 grammes), 20-sen silver 0.83 momme (3.1125 grammes), 
10-sen silver 0.41 momme (1.5375 grammes). 

.\rt. XI. — The minimum weights of gold coins allowable for circulation 
are : 4.420 momme (16.575 grammes) for 20-yen piece ; 2.21 momme 
(8.2875 grammes) for 10-yen piece; 1.105 TOomme (4.1438 grammes) for 
5-yen piece. 

Art. XII. — Gold coins weighing less than the minimum weights for 
circulation, owing to wear ; silver, nickel or bronze coins appreciably 
worn ; or any coin which has become inconvenient for oiroulation shall 
be exchanged without any fee at the face value by the Government. 

Art. XIII. — Coins, whose figures are undistinguishable, or upon which 
private marks have been struck, or which are regarded as having been 
purposely damaged shall not be allowed to pass as coins. 

Art. XIV. — When any one importing gold bullion applies for tlie 
coinage of gold coins, the Government shall accept such application. 

PUBLIC HOLIDAYS. 

All Japanese public offices, incliidiug the Custom-houses 
and Kenoho offices, observe the following holidays : — 

Jan. 1 \ ■ 
,, 3 >New Year Holidays (Shogwatsu). 

5.1 
,, 30. Anniversary of death of Komei Tenno, the late Emperor. 
Feb. 11. Accession of Jimmu Tenno in 660 B.C., and Promulgation 

of the Constitution in 1889 (Kigen-setau). 
JIar. 21. Spring Equinox [Slmiiki Korei-sai). 
April 3. Death of Jimmu Tenno. 
Sept. 23. Autumn Equinox (ShuH Korei-sai). 
Oct. 17. Harvest Thanksgiving (ShinsUo-sai, also called Kaiv 

namc-sai). 
Nov. 3. The Emperor's Birthday {TencJw-setsii). 
„ 23. Second Harvest Festival (S/(Mis7io-saJ, or Nii-name-sai). 
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The foreign banks at Yokohama, whicli liad hiibei-to 
■observed such holidays as the Queen's Birthday, the German 
Emperor's Birthday, the American and French national an- 
niversaries, etc., have recently abandoned the custom and now 
observe the Japanese holidays mentioned above so as to cor- 
d'espond with the practice of Japanese banks and merchants. 

GUIDES. 

English speaking guides can be procured by application to 
the Guides Association [Kaiyuslia) in Yokohiima (branches at 
Kobe and Kyoto) ; from the Welcome Society {KiMn-kai), of 
Tokyo ; or from the Couriers' Associatioii in Kobe. The tourist 
can also procure the services of a guide by applying to the 
manager of the hotel at which he stays. 

According to the rates at present advertised, the fee for a 
guide is 3 yen per diem for a party not exceeding two, and 50 
sen each for every addilional person. Tliis includes the guide's 
Jiotel bill but does not include his travelling expenses. 

POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 

The postal and telegraph services are efficiently organised 
in Japan. Letters and papers can be forwarded with perfect 
safety and celerity to any parts of the country. It is, liowever, 
advisable that the address should be written in Japanese as well 
as in the language of the sender to ensure promptness ot 
delivery. 

BATES OF POSTAGE. 

DOMESTIC. . 

(The Corean and some Chinese ports included.) 

Letters : — Per -4 momme (or J ounce) or any fraction thereof ... 3 sen. 

Eegistration Fee :— Extra charge 6 

Postal Card :— Single 14 „ 

Postal Card :— With prepaid reply 3 
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Newspapers and Peiiodicals : — (publislied in Japan) When 
posted singly, per 16 momme (or 2 oz.) or any fraction 
thereof f " 

Newspapers and Periodicals :— A packet oontiiining 2 or more, 
16 moiiimc (or 2 oz.) or any fraction thereof 1 

Printed Matter, BooVs, and Samples of Merchandise :— Per 30 

momme (or 3} cz.) or any fraction thereof 2 „ 

Samples of Seeds : — Per 30 momme (or 3J oz ) or any fraction 

thereof 1 , 

Unpaid and insufficient stamped letteis or packets will be re- 
gularly transmitted, but double the deficient postage will be charged 
on delivery. 



T all Union Countries : Letters, per 15 grammes 10 

Registration Fee 10 

Acknowledgment of Delivery Fee 5 

Postal Card Single, 4 

Postal Card with prepaid reply, 8 

(Nothing but Universal Postal Cards shoirld be used.) 

Printed Matter, per 50 grammes 2 

Samples of Merchandise, 100 grammes or under 4 

Per 50 giammes above 100 2 

Comn ercial Papers, 250 grammes or under 10 

Per 50 grammes above 250 2 

To places where Japanese Post Offices are established, Shanghai, 
Chefoo, Tientsin, Hongkong, Amoy, Shasi, Soochow. 

Letters, per ] 5 grammes 5 sen 

Eegistration Fee 10 

Postal Card Single _ 2 

Postal Card with repaid reply 4 

Printed Matter, per 50 grammes 1 

Samples of Meiehandise, 100 grammes or under 2 

Per 50 grammes above 100 1 

Commercial Papers, 250 grammes or under 5 

Per 50 grammes above 250 1 
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POSTAL AND TELEGRAPHIC MONEY ORDERS. 

Any Burn not exceeding 50 yen can be forwarded by order at the 
following rates, 

POSTAL MONEY OKDER. 



To any part of Japan. 

Not more than 5 yen . . 

Not more than 10 „ . 

Not more than 20 „ .. 

Not more than 30 „ .. 

Not more than 40 „ .. 

Not more than 50 „ .. 
To Shanghai. 

Not more than 10 yen.. 

Not more than 20 „ .. 

Not more than 30 „ .. 

Not more than 40 „ .. 

Not more than 50 „ . . 



4 se?i. 

6 .. 
10 „ 
15 „ 
18 „ 
22 „ 



10 sen. 
20 .„ 
30 „ 
40 , 
50 „ 



TELEGKAPHIO MONET ORDER. 



To any part of Japan, 

Not more than 5 yen.. 

Not more than 10 „ .. 

Not more than 20 „ . . 

Not more than 30 „ .. 

Not more than 40 „ ., 

Not more than 50 ,. .. 



28 sen. 

30 

3.3 

40 

45 

50 



PARCEL POST. 



All articles, except letters and goods mentioned in Article 16 of 
the Imperial Post Regulations, may be posted at the following rates, 
under the limit of 2 shaku (or feet) in length, breadth and depth, and 
l-j kwan (or 12^ lbs.) in weight, or 3 shakii in length, if bre..dth and 
depth are respectively under 5 sim (or about 6 inches). 



— — ,_^^^ Distance 


Under. 


Under. 


Beyond. 


Weight — — . 


10 ri. 


100 ri. 


100 ri. 


Under 200 momme 


5 sen. 


8 sen. 


16 sen. 


„ 400 


7 „ 


12 „ 


24 „ 


„ 600 


9 


16 „ 


32 


„ 800 


11 


20 „ 


40 


„ 1 Icwan 


13 „ 


24 „ 


48 „ 


u „ 


15 „ 


28 „ 


56 „ 


11 „ 


17 „ 


32 „ 


64 „ 
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TELEGRAPHS. 

The Post and Telegrapli Offices are generally combined in the 
larger towns. Telegrams in any of the principal European languages 
cost 5 sen per word, with a minimum charge of 25 sen (5 words or 
under), addresses being counted. A telegram in. Japanese of 15 ftata- 
Icana fsyllabic) cliaracters costs 20 sen ; each additional 5 characters, or 
any fraction thereof, cos; s 5 sen, addresses of senders only being charged 
for. 

The minimum charge for a city-telegram in any of the principal 
European languages (5 words or under) is 15 sen, with an addition of 
3 sen for every additional word ; and a Japanese city-telegram (15 kana 
or under) costs 10 se?i, with an additional charge of 3 sen for every 5 
kana or fraction thereof. 

Telegram fees may be paid with postage stamps. 

The following table shows the Teletrram fees per single word to 
the principal cities and ports abroad, the rates quoted being the 
cheapest charged by any of the lines. 





Yen. 




Yen. 


.■Adelaide 


2.880 


Mexico 


.. 4.840 / 
.. .920 ' 


Aden 


3.620 


Nanking 


Amoy 


1.080 


Newchwang ... . 


.. 1.060 


Anuam 


1.820 


New York 


.. 3 580 


Anping 


1.320 


New South Wales . 


.. 2.960 V 


Argentine Republic... 


5.310 


Ningpo 


.. .940 


Bokhara 


4 518 


Ohio 


.. 3.700 


Brazil 


5.310 


Peking 


.. 1.100 


Burmah 


2.380 


Penang 


.. 2.280 


Canton 


1.380 


Pennsylvania ... . 


.. 3.600 


Capetown 


4.750 


Persia 


.. 4.41.6 


Ceylon (Colombo) ... 


2.328 


Port Arthur ... . 


.. 1.060 


Chefoo 


.940 


Queensland 


.. 3.040 


Chemulpo 


.800 


Russia in Asia ... . 


.. 1.000 


Chicago 


3.700 


Russia in Europe 


.. 2.080 


Cochin China 


1.940 


San Francisco ... 


.. 3.840 


Burope(except Russia) 


3.080 


Seattle 


.. 3.840 


Egypt 


2.38 1 


St. Paul 


.. 3.700 


Foochow 


1.080 


Shanghai 


.. .600 


Eusan ,,', 


.400 


Siam 


.. 2.180 


Hankow 


1.060 


Singapore 


.. 2.280 


Hongkong 


1.280 


Seoul 


.. .500 


India 


2.280 


Sydney 


.. 2.960 


Java 


3.808 


Taku 


.. 1.000 


Keelung 


1..320 


Tientsin 


.. 1.000 


Macao 


1.380 


Tonkin 


.. 1.620 


Malacca 


2 280 


Towns ville 


.. 3.040 


Manila 


2.180 


Vancouver 


.. 3 840 


Massachusetts 

Melbourne 


3.580 
2.920 


Washington ... , 


.. 3.660 
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TELEPHONES. 

Teleplionea are used in most of the principal cities and ports. 
The Call Offices generally combine with the Post and Telegraph-Offices. 
The service is under official control. The annual fee is 66 yen, and 
the installation is made at the expense of the Government Lines have 
been constructed between Tokyo and Osaka of late. Exchanges 
{KoJcwan-kyoku) exist in Tokyo at Kojimachi, Shimbashi and Nihonbashi, 
and their location in Kyoto, Osaka, Yokohama, Kobe &c., can be easily 
-ascertained. 

The charges within bhe limits of a town or locality per conversation 
of 5 minutes or less is 15 sen. The charges for long distance telephones 
Ate as follovjs : — 



o 
Prom 


o 

o 

EH 


i 

o 


3 


O 


1 
CO 


o 


Tokyo 




25 


1.40 


1.60 


1.60 


1.70 






Yokohan: 


la 




1.30 


1.50 


1.50 


1.60 










25 


25 


25 








Osak 






20 


25 




Saka 












25 




Kobe 





















REST HOUSES. 

Along nearly all the roads in Japan will be fount! at 
intervals, generally in shady places, or where a good view is 
obtainable, small Tea Houses or Huts where the vreary traveller 
can rest and refresh himself with a cup of tea while enjoying 
the cool shade or the landscape. All who avail themselves of 
Jihese conveniences should not omit to give a few sen when 
Jeaving. 
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SPORT. 

Game in Japan includes Plieasanta, Woodcock, Quail,. 
Snipe, Hares, Pigeons ; Deer and Boar. Also a great variety 
of Wildfowl, comprising Swan, Geese, Duck, Teal, Plover, etc. 

Sport, which was practically unknown to the Japanese 
twenty-five years ago, has come greatly in vogue of late years 
and something like wholesale slaughter of game is carried on 
every season at present. The Government contemplates the 
revising of the present Game Law so as to prevent the exter- 
mination of the feathery Iribes. Although the days of big bags 
are now past yet fairly good shooting can still be had within a 
few miles of the open ports if the right place is chosen. 
Licenses can be obtained from the local police authorities upon 
payment of sums varying from one to ten yen according to the 
income of the applicant. 

The licenses are available for the season from October 1st 
to April 30th in Tokyo, Kanagaw'a, Chiba Prefectures though in 
other districts the season begins fifteen days later and closes 
fifteen days earlier. Even in the three prefectures named the 
first half of October is only assigned for snipe shooting and the 
season for pheasants, duck, woodcock, etc., does not begin until 
October 1st. For those who can afford the time Echigo and 
the neighbouring provinces or the island of Shikoku are recom- 
mended for pheasant or hare shooting. 

JAPANESE HOTELS. 

At Hotels kept by Japanese proprietors in foreign or semi- 
foreign style, such as Fujiya at Miyanoshita, Mikawaya at 
Kowakidani, Kyoto Hotel at Kyoto, Nikko and Kanaya Hotels 
at Nikko, Nagoya Hotel at Nagoya, Atami Hotel at Atami, etc., 
there is a fixed scale of charges for rooms, meals, etc. At all other 
Japanese hotels, or yadoya, there is no fixed scale of charges for 
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foreigners, the proprietors charging generally, whatever they 
think proper and ususaily twice as much as a Japanese guest 
would have to pay. 

The charges (hatagosen) at Japanese inns include supper, 
bed, and breakfast and they vary from 50 sen to one yen per 
head according to the classes of the inns travellers put up at. It 
is usual with Japanese guests to make a present, known as 
diadid or tea-money, shortly after arrival at an inn. The present 
is generally 30 sen or 50 sen per night. Apart from the charges 
levied at the popular resorts according to the season, such as 
Nikko, Hanoke, Atami, Ikao and other places, which are of 
course exceptional, the charge for a room and bedding at a 
Japanese inn should not exceed one yen per night for each 
person. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON JAPAN. 



The Empire of Japan is situated in the North Pacific tO' 
the east of the Continent of Asia, between the parallels of 22° 
and 51° N., and geographically consists of five great islands,, 
with adjacent islets; namely, Honshu, or the mainland ; Kyushu, 
the south-western ; Shikoku, the southern ; Hokkaido (Yezo), 
the most northerly and least developed, and Taiwan (Formosa), 
the most southerly island, recently added to the Empire as 
the result of the late war with China. Japan proper is geo- 
graphically sub-divided into 77 provinces and administratively 
into 1 Do-eho, 8 Fu and 43 Ken (prefectures) including 
Okinawa ; and Formosa is under a special administration, its 
western part being divided into 3 Ken. Besides these five large 
islands, the Empire possesses Chishima (the Kurile Islands), 
the stepping stones between Hokkaido and Kamchatka in Asiatic 
Russia ; the far distant Ogasawara-jima (the Boniu Islands), 
lying to the southeast of Honshu ; Eiukiu (the Lu-chu Islands)^ 
scattered to the south of Kyushu ; and the group of Hoko-to (the 
Pesoadore Islands), in the channel dividing Formosa from China.. 

The following are the names of the various provinces and 
prefectures : 



Islands. 


Provinces. 


Honshu 


Iga. Ise. Shima. • 
Owari. Mikawa. Totorai. 
Suiuga. Kai. Idzu. 
Sagami. Musashi. Awa. 
Kadzusa. Shimosa. Hitachi. 
Omi. Mino. Hida. 
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Islands. 


Provinces. 


Honshu ... 




Shinano. Kotsuke. Shimotsnke. 
Iwaki. Iwashiro. Eikuzen. 
Eikuchu. Mutsu. Uzen. 
XJgo. Wakasa. Echizeii. 
Kaga. Noto. Etchu. 
Tcohigo. Yamashiro. Tamato. 
Kawachi. Idzumi. Settsu. 
Tamba. Tango. Tajima. 
Inaba. Hoki. Idzumo. 
Iwami. Harima. Mimasaku. 
Bizen. Bitchu. Bingo. 
Aki. Suo. Nagato. Kii. 


Sado 




Sado. 


Oki 




Oki. 


Awaji 




Awaji. 


Sliikoku.. 




Awa. Sanuki. lyo. Tosa. 


Kyuslm .. 




Chikuzen. Chikngo, Biizen. 
Bungo. Hizen. Higo. 
Hyuga. Oaumi. Satsuma. 


Iki 




Iki. 


Tsushima 




Tsushima. 


Hokkaido 




Oshiuia. Shiribeshi. Ishikari. 
Teshio. Kitami. Iburi. 
Hidaka, Tokaohi. Kushiro. 
Nemuro. 


Chishima 




Chishima (the Kuriles, 32 islands.) 


Kiukiu .. 




Okinawa (the Lu-chus, 55 islands.) 


Taiwan ( 


Poi-niosa) 


Taiwan. 


Ogasawar 


ijima ... 


(17 islands.) 




Pkepectures. 


Tokyo. 


Kaiingawa. Saifcama. Oliiba. 


Ibaraki. 


Toeliigi. Gumma. Nagano. 


Yamaiiashi 


Sliiznoka. Aichi. Miye. 


Gifu. 


Shiga. Fnkui. Isliikawa. 


Toyama. 


Niigata. Fukushima. Miyagl. 


Yamagata. 


Akita. Iwate. Aomod. 


Kyoto. 


Osaka. Nara. Wakayama. 


Hyogo. 


Okayama. Hiroshima. Yamaguchi. 


Shimane. 


T 


otlori. Tokusbima. Kagawa. 
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Pkefectubes. 



Yeliime. 
Fukuoka. 
Kagosbima. 
Taiclm. 



Kpcbi. 
Kumamoto. 
Okinawa. 
Tainan. 



Nagasaki. 

Oifca. 

Hokkaido. 



Saga. 

Miynzaki. 

Taihoku. 



The climate of tlie country is generally mild and healthy, 
though the different parts are subject to varied temperatures 
according to influences of situation, the formation of land, the 
physical features of mountains, and the ocean currents. 

The whole group of the islands, being within the circuit of 
the north-eastern monsoon, is very warm in summer because of 
sultry winds, while in winter the north or north-western winds, 
the cold current from the Arctic Ocean through the Behriug 
Strait and along the coasts of Ohishima and eastern Hokkai- 
do and the climatic influence of the Asiatic Continent make the 
north-eastern portion of the country intensely cold and snowy. 
But on the other hand, the warm currents flowing from the 
equatorial region, one branch of which runs along the Pacific 
coasts of the Empire, and the other half of which enters 
the Japan Sea through the Strait of Oorea, mitigate the cold 
■blasts from the north and change the climate of the south-western 
■provinces as well as, in a smaller degree, of the whole country. 

The total area of Japan is estimated at 24,794 square 
* /, and the population, according to the census taken at the end 
of 1898, was 45,635,284, excluding Tainan (Formosa) and the 
Pescadores. It is distributed as follows : — 



\'ame of Prefecture. 


Population, 


Name of Prefecture. 


Population. 


Tokyo 


...2,075,694 


Tauiagata 


... 824,230 


Kyoto 


... 990,762 


Akita 


... 778,468 


Osaka 


...1,591,221 


Fukui 


... 617,526 


Kanagawa 


... 916,356 


Ishikawa 


... 745,556 


Hyogo 


...1,703,64.6 


Toy ama 


... 765,938 


Nagasaki 


... 895,753 


Tottori 


... 418,596 


Niigata 


.. 1,740,308 


Shimane 


... 713,852 


Saitama 


...1,174,302 


Okay ama 


...1,134,446 


Chiba 


...1,271,100 


Hiroshima 


...1,436.617 


Ibaraki 


...1,147,777 


Yamaguohi 


... 975,319 
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Name of Prefecture, 


Population. 


Na'iie of Prefecture. 


Population. 


Gumma 


.. 826.826 


Wakayama 


.. 671,432 


Tochigi 


.. 828,455 


Tokushima 


.. 687,254 


Nara 


.. 5.34,918 


Kagawa 


.. 678,769 


Miye 


.. 995,152 


Ehime 


.. 992,552 


Aichi 


..1,62S,774 


Kochi 


.. 620,061 


Shiziioka 


..1,197,061 


Fukuoka 


..1,413,358 


Yamanasbi 


.. 506,058 


Oita 


.. 835,084 


Shiga 


.. 691,852 


Saga 


.. 618,703 


Gifu 


.. 975,756 


Kumamoto 


..1,151,487 


Nagano 


..1,262,75S 


Miyazaki 


.. 463,996 


Miyagi 


.. 843,010 


Kagoshima 


.1,099,445 


Fnkushima 


.1,096,325 


Okinawa 


.. 459,938 


Iwate 


.. 717,895 


Hokkaido 


.. 853,410 


Aoiiiori 


.. 611,758 






The following was 


the population of the principal cities : — 


ifame of City. 




Name of City. 


Population 


Tokyo- 




Sliizuoka 


.. 39,394 


Name of District. 


Population. 


Kofu 


.. 36,982 


ifojiniachi-ku ... 


.. 76,992 


Otsu 


.. 32,446 


Kaiida-ku 


.. 126,283 


Gifu 


.. 29,857 


Nihonbashi-ku 


.. 137,424 


Nagano 


.. 30,412 


Kyobashi-ku . . . 


.. 138,703 


Sendai 


.. 75,256 


Shiba-ku 


.. 128,663 


Morioka 


.. 32,989 


Azabu-l<u 


.. 52,726 


Hiromai 


.. 34,041 


Akasaka-ku ... 


.. 44,357 


Aomori 


.. 27,991 


Yotsuyaku ... 


.. 42,173 


Yamagata 


.. 32,816 


Ushigome-ku ... . 


.. 51,469 


Yonezawa 


.. 30,582 


Koishikawa-ku 


,. 55,739 


Akita 


.. 27,09* 


Hongo-ku 


.. 84,220 


Fukui 


.. 43,929 


Shitaya-ku 


.. 112,195 


Knnazawa 


.. 81,520 


Asakiisa-ku ... 


.. 139,955 


Toyama 


., 59,089 


Honjo-ku 


.. 132,251 


Takaoka 


.. 31,490 


Fukagawa-ku... 


.. 102,127 


Tottori 


.. 28,496 






Matsuye 


.. 34,126 




1,425,366 


Okayama 


.. 57,170 


Kyoto 


.. 351,461 


Hiroshima 


.. 114,231 


■Osaka 


.. 811,855 


Onomichi 


.. 22,083 


Sakai 


.. 49,881 


Akamagasaki ... . 


.. 41,349 


Yokohama 


.. 193,762 


Wakayama 


.. 63 020 


Kobe (and Hyogo) 


.. 214,119 


Tokushima 


.. 60,668 


Himeji 


.. 31356 


Takamatsu 


.. 34,416 


Nagasaki 


.. 106,574 


Matsuyama 


.. 34,728 


Niigata 


.. 53,294 


Kochi 


.. 35,538 


Mito 


.. 32,647 


Fukuoka 


.. 63,422 


Mayebashi 


.. 32,928 


Kurume 


.. 28,626 


Utsunomiya 


.. 30,951 


Saga 


.. 32,266 


Nara 


.. 29,986 


Kumamoto 


.. 55,569 


Tsu 


.. 32,444 


Kagoshima 


.. 52,956 


Yokkaichi 


.. 25,220 


Sapporo 


.. 37,464 


Nagoya 


.. 239,771 


Hakodate 


.. 78,040 
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The railways in this country are now being rapidly extended. 
The first railway constructed was the line between Yokohama 
and Tokyo ; it is 18 miles long, and was opened for traffic on the 
15ih of June, 1872. Since then the Government as well as 
various private companies have been actively engaged in the 
extension of railways. Official returns compiled at the end of 189S 
give the total mileage of railways throughout the couniry to be 
8,420.50, includiijg 768 miles and 37 chains of Government 
lines and 2,652 miles 13 chains of private lines. The aggregate 
length of railways under construction was respectively 1,304 
miles and 8 chains and 1,085 miles and 25 chains. 

RAILWAYS. 



Already completed . . . . 
Under construction 


Government Lines. 


Private Lines. 


Miles. 
Y68.37 
1,304.08 


Miles. 
2,652.13 
1,085.25 


Total 


2,072.45 


3,737.38 



In 1871 postal laws were put into force throughout the Em- 
pire, the American system, which is now in force, being adopted 
by the Government. Postal money orders, savings banks, and 
parcels post systems have also been established. There is no 
place, however remote or isolated, where mails cannot be 
despatched and delivered. As to foreign mails, an agreement 
for the mutual exchange of letters was concluded with the United 
States of America in 1873, and afterwards Japan joined the 
Universal Postal Union. 

In 1869 a telegraphic line was, for the first time, con- 
structed between Tokyo and Yokohama. The system has since 
been rapidly developed, so that at present it is in use in all 
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the important towns of the country. As to foreign telegraphs, 
there are three submarine cables connecting Nagasaki with 
Shanghai, Vladivostock, and Fusan. Japan has entered the 
International Telegraph Convention and enjoys the benefits of 
sending to and receiving messages from the union countries. 

The telephone system was also established lately ; and 
the great increase of subscribers in Tokyo, Yokohama and Osaka 
shows that it will undoubtedly be adopted throughout the 
country before long. 

TOKYO. 

Tokyo, formerly called Yedo, is the place of residence of 
the Emperor and the seat of the Government. The capital no 
longer adheres to the purely Japanese style of architecture 
which formerly imparted such a picturesque character to the 
whole city and suburbs, and is now in a state of transition from 
the old to the new order of things. As is generally the case 
under similar circumstances, it presents n somewhat heterogen- 
eous aspect arising from the mixture of the present and the 
past, and the effect is not particularly pleasing or picturesque. 

Especially must the glaring dissimilarity in width of the 
leading thoroughfares strike the stranger as very odd. Some of 
the streets are three or four limes as wide as others which can 
hardly admit two carriages abreast. The fact is, however, that 
a body known as the Tokyo City Streets Improvement Com- 
mittee has for many years past been assiduously engaged in 
labours which its title indicates. Bat their work is necessarily 
carried on by fits and starts. The widening of the streets, ac- 
cording to the particular class of each thoroughfare, is effected 
gradually until a big conflagration sweeps over these places. 
Hence an entire lack of uniformity in the size of the streets 
exists in some parts of the capital. Everything comes to those 
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who wait, Lowever, and the City Improvement Committee have 
now aecomplished half what they stai-tod to do. Unfortunately 
for them, however, the extensive fires which were once regarded 
as the " Flowers of Yedo " have now become few and far be- 
tween owing to the introduction of a far more substantial form 
of architecture than in former days and also of efiSeient fire- 
extinguishing appliances. And therefore the work of the Com- 
mittee is slow and irregular. 

Another noteworthy, though by no means a pleasant, 
feature of Tokyo, is the condition of its roads. When the 
weather is diy and windy the streets raise such a cloud of dust 
as tj shroud the whole capital from outside view. When it 
rains, on the other hand, the streets are converted into extensive 
quagmires. Somo scientist attributes the dusty condition of 
the thoroughfares of Tokyo to the volcanic veins which lie 
underneath. Whatever be the cause the visitor to the metropolis 
will not carry away with him a favourable impression of Tokyo 
at least as far as its roads are concerned. 

Of special objects of interest in and about Tokyo there are 
not many offering exceptional attractions ta visitors. But a few 
which may be worth visiting, are : — 

The Temples at Shiba, prettily situated in a park-like 
neighbourhood, where some of the Tokugawa Shoguns lie 
buried. For a small fee one of the priests will conduct visitors 
over the place. Visitors to Tokyo should not fail to go to this 
beautiful park and the Temples. In the park is a well-known 
and first-class tea-house called the Koyokan (Maples Hall), the 
girls of which perform a peculiar kind of dancing known as 
Royo-odori. From Shimbashi Eiiilway Station, 10 minutes ride, 
fare 15 sen. 

UvENO Pabk. — Also a burial place of former Shoguns on 
the opposite side of the city. This is a very umbrageous and 
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refreshing retreat in warm weather ; and is especially delightful 
when the cherry-trees are iu full bloom early in April. A visit 
to the park during the cherry-blossom season will give the 
visitor an opportunity of witnessing picturesque crowds of 
Japanese pleasure-seekers. In the park there are situated the 
Imperial Museum, Zoological Gardens, the Academy of Music, 
a Library, a Bazaar, a Panorama, etc., and also a foreign 
restaurant called the Seiyoken. The latter commands a good 
view of a lake called 8hinobazu-no-iUi, which is celebrated for its 
lotus-flowers in August. The ground around the lake is used as 
a bicycle track and races are held in spring and autumn. There 
are also in the park a bronze statue of General Takamori Saigo, 
leader of the Satsuma Rebellion in 1877 ; a monument erected 
in memory of the Sbogitai or those who fought against and 
were killed by the Imperialists in the war of the Restoration in 
1868 ; a bronze image of Buddha known as Daibutau, etc. 
From Shimbaslii Station, 40 minutes ride, fare 30 sen or by 
tramoar 12 sen. 

AsAKUsA Temples. — The principal temple is a very large 
building dedicated to the Goddess Kwannon, and there are 
several smaller structures, as well as a pagoda. Immediately 
adjoining are a number of shows, exhibitions of juggling, etc. 
On both sides of the pavement leading to the main Temple 
through the ponderous gate called Nio won are rows of a number 
of small shops at which toys, fancy goods, etc., are exhibited for 
sale. There is a high" tower known as Ryounkaku, or sometimes- 
called Ju-ni hai (twelve storeys) because the building has that 
number of floors. It was erected in 1890 and is 200 feet in height 
commanding an extensive view of the city and its surroundings. 
The Sangokaku, or an Exhibition of Coral Works, is situat- 
ed next to the Panorama Show and well worth a visit. 
Near by the Main Temple is an Aquarium, or Suizohi-han, at 
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wbi«b various specimens of Japanese fishes and maiine animals 
may be seen in tbeir native state. In tbe Hana-yashiki there 
are different flowers in bloom and some animals. A visit to 
Asakusa affords an interesting picture of Japanese out-door life. 
From Sbimbasbi Station, 40 minutes ride, fare 30 sen, or by 
tramcar 12 sen. 

GiNZA. — This is tbe name given to the Main-street of 
Tokyo, the houses of which were rebuilt in semi-foreign style 
about twenty-five years ago after the quarterhad been devastated 
by fire, tbe road being laid out as a boulevard. Tbe thorough- 
fare begins directly after leaving the Shimbaahi Railway Station, 
turning to tbe left and then right over the bridge and ends at 
Kyobashi bridge. The coup d'eil is pleasing in summer when 
the trees are green, but the architecture of the bouses is not 
striking, nor is the aspect altogether free from incongruity. 

Atagoyama. — This is an elevated spot at the top of two 
flights of stone steps on tbe way to Sbiba from the Railway 
Station, from which an extensive view is obtainable over a part 
of the city, Tokyo Bay and tbe provinces beyond. Seven 
minutes ride from Sbimbasbi Station, fare 10 sen. 

FoETY- SEVEN RoNiNS. — The burial place of these heroes is 
at the temple af Sengakuji at Takanawa, near Shinagawa Rail- 
way Station. There is not much to see there except the tombs 
of tbe heroes and their swords, armour and other relics which 
are shown to the visitor on payment of a small fee, Many 
people like to visit the place because it is that where the final 
scene of a famous historical and dramatic event was enacted. 
See Chushmgura or the Loyal League, by F. V. Dickens. Ten 
minutes from Shinagawa Railway Station, fare 10 sen. 

The Imperial Palace. — The residence of His Miijesty the 
Emperor is situated on the spot where the Yedo Castle stood in 
the period of Tokugawa Sboguns. The public are not admitted 
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within its gates unless duly iiilroduced, but can see the Palace 
from the spacious grounds outside. There is a stone biidge 
called NijUbitshi (Double Bridge) leading to the main entrance of 
the Palace. Fifteen minutes from Sliimbashi Station, fare 18 sen. 

Shokonsha. — This is a Shinto shrine at the topofKudan- 
zaka hill erected to secure the repose of the souls of those who 
fell in war for their country. Memorial services are held 
twice a year three days on each occasion in May and November 
when horse-racing, "wrestling matches, etc., are engaged in and 
a display of fireworks takes places in the grounds. The Gardens 
are prettily laid out and there are a number of plum-lrees which 
are in«bloom at the beginning of March. To the right of the 
shrine is the YUahUkan, a Museum of Arms, to which the 
visitor is admitted on payment of a small fee. In the museum 
will be found interesting specimens of old Japanese swords, 
spears, models of castles, etc. Twenty minutes from Sliim- 
bashi Station, fare 25 sen. 

MuKOJiMA. — On the bank of the Sumidagawa, is noted for 
jts cherry-blossoms and when they are in their best early in 
April the place is crowded by pleasure-seekers. About half way 
along the avenue of cherry-trees, which extends about a mile, is 
the University Boat-house from which the regattas of various 
schools rowed during the blossom season, are witnessed. Fifty 
minutes from Sliimbashi Station, fare 40 sen. 

Not far from Mukojima is the village of Horikiri, celebrated 
for its irises which can be seen at their best about the middle of 
June. 

The EiVEK Fete (Kawablrahi) ; — This most popular festival 
is held on the Sumidagawa generally in July but sometimes in 
August mostly on a Saturday night when a magnificent dis- 
play of fireworks takes place. The occasion is availed of by 
many people to make boat excursions on the river. 
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The Botanical Gabdan {Sholmbutsii-en) :— This extensive 
garden is situated in the district of Koishikawa neav the out- 
skirts of the metropolis and is under the superintendence of the 
Imperial University. There will be found a great variety of 
flowers, Japanese and foreign, some of which are on sale. One 
hour from Shimbashi Station, fare 50 sen. 

The Impekial Commeecial Musum is in Kubikicho, a few 
minutes ride from Shimbashi Station. It is in charge of the 
Deparlment of Agriculture and Commerce. 

Hotels. — Imperial '(Teikoku) Hotel, Yamashita-gomon-uchi ; Hotel 
Metropole, Tstikiji ; Seiyoken, Tsukiji, with branch in Uyeno Park. 

PoBEiGN Legations. — Austria-Hungary, Kioioho, Kojimachi-ku ; 
Belgium, Sannenoho, Kojimachi-ku ; Chili, Hotel Metropole, Tsukiji ; 
China, Nagatooho Nichome, Kojimaohi ; Corea, Nakaroku-banoho, Koji- 
machi-ku ; Denmark, Kiridoshi, Shiba ; Prance, lidamachi Itchome ; 
Germany, Nagataoho Itchome ; Great Britain, Kojimachi Gobaneho ; 
Italy, Sannenoho ; Mexico, Nagatacho Nichome ; Netherlands, Kiridoshi 
Shiba ; Portugal, Aoicho, Akasaka; Siam, Kasumioho, Azabu ; Spain, 24 
Tsukiji ; Sweden and Norway, Kiridoshi, Shiba ; Russia, Toranomon ; 
United States, Enokizaka-maohi, Akasaka. 

Chueches. — Church of England, ligura, Sakaecho ; American 
Episcopal, Union Church (Protestant), 17, Tsukiji; Roman Catholic 35, 
Tsukiji ; American Trinity Cathedral, 39, Tsukiji ; Russian Orthodox, 
Surugadai, Kanda. 

Book Stoees.— Maruya, Tori Sauchome, Nihonbashi ; Hasegawa, 
Hiyoshicho, near Shimbashi Station, 

Wbestlikg. — At Ekoin, Honjo, twice a year ten days each in January 
and May. 

Theatees.— Eabukiza, Kobildcho; Meijiza, Hisamatsucho, Nihon- 
bashi-ku ; Harukiza, Hougo. 

Bazaaes.— In Shiba Park and in Uyeno Park. 
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YOKOHAMA. 

Yokohama, tbo leading port of Japan, is situated near 
ihe southern extremity of Mnsashi provinop, some eighteen 
miles from Tokyo, the capital of the Empire. Its precise 
iooation is Lat. 35° 26' 53" N. and Long. 185° 28' 37" E. from 
Greenwich. 

Though an insignificant fishing village some thiity years 
ago Yokohama has steadily grown in prosperity and importance 
until it has reached its present dimensions. It is now one of 
the most prosperous open ports in Japan and with regard to its 
volume of foreign trade it is not surpassed by any. Moreover, 
ail who visit Japan as well as those who go abroiid generally 
touch this port, as it is the most important intermediate point. 

Prior to the coming into force of the revised Treaties in 
July, 1899, in consequence of which the Japanese Government 
assumed jurisdiction over foreigners they were confined within 
the limits of the Settlement where they were inled by their own 
Governments. Since the coming into operation of the new 
Treaties and the abolition of the Settlement system, however, 
the official name of the foreign Settlement has been changed to 
Yamashitacho and that of the Bluff, wl^icli is chiefly used by 
foreigners for residential purposes, to Yamateclio. 

CONSULATES. 

Austro-HuDgarian Consulate, No 76, Bluff. 
Belgian Consulate, No, 104-D, Bluff. 
Brazilian Consulate General, No. 81. 
British Consulate General, No. 172. 
Chinese Consulate General, No. 135, 
Danish Consulate, No. 209. 
French Consulate, No. 185, Bluff (Camp Hill). 
German Consulate General, No, 24. 
Italian Consulate, No. 32. 
Mexican Consulate, No. 87. 
Netherlands Consulate, No. 89. 
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Peruvian Consulate, No. 70. 
Portuguese Consulate General, No. 32-B. 
Russian Consulate, No. 171. 
Spanish Consulate, No. 224-B, Blufi. 
Swedish and Norwegian Consulate, No. 104, Bluff. 
Swiss Consulate General, Nos. 55-6, Bluff. 
Uulted States Consulate General, No. 234. 
JAPANESE OFFICES. 

Kenclio (Prefectural Office), Yubiu Denshin-kyoku (Post and Tele- 
graph Offices) and Keisatsu Eoiiibu (Chief Police Station) are in Honcho 
Itchonie. 

Imperial Japanese Customs {Zei-kwan)—Ka,iga.n-ion Itchome. 

Kagacho (formerly Foreign Settlement) Police Station — Kagacho. 

Yokohama Police Station, — Isezakicho-naka-dori Shichome. 

Yokohama District Court iflhilio Saibamho) — K.itauaka-dori 
Sliichome. 

Yokohama Local Court (Ku Sai6ans/io)— Kitanaka-dori Shichome. 

Yokohama Water Works, (S^ddo Kyoku) — No. 236, Honcho-dori. 

Tlie Yokohama Imperial Hygienic Laboratory, (Yokoliama Eisei 
SJilkcn-jo). Honcho-dori Gochome. 

Imperial Silk Conditioning House. {Kiito Kensa-jo). Honcho-dori 
Itchome. 

Lighthouse Bureau, {Koro Hyoshiki Kanrislio). Moto Benteu. 

Yokohama Telephone Call Office. Honcho-dori. 

CLUBS. 
United Club, No.:5, Bund. 
Club Germania, Main Street, next to Waterworks Office. 

NEWSPAPAR OFFICES. 
" Japan Daily Advertiser," No. 49. 
" Japan Daily Gazette," No. 70. 
" Japan Daily Herald," No. 28. 
" Japan Daily Mail," No. 52. 
" Box of Curios " (Weekly), No. 75. 
" Eastern World " (Weekly), No. 73. 

BANKS. 
Chartered Hank of India, Australia and China, No. 58, Main Street. 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, Limited, No. 2. 
Chartered Mercantile Bank of India, London and China, No. 1. 
National Bank of China, No. 75, Maiu Street. 
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Shokin Ginko (Specie Bauk), Limited, No. 33, Minami Naka-dori 
JGochome. 

Mitsui Bank, Honclio Nichome. 

Dai Hyaku Ginko, Houcho Sliiohome. 

Soda Ginko, Minami Nakadori Itohome. 

STEAMSHIP COMPANIES. 

Canadian Pacific, No. 14. 
Messageries Maritimes, No. 9. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Kaigandori. 
Norddeutscher Lloyd, No. 29. 
Northern Pacific, No. 50. 
Occidental and Oriental, No. i. 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co., No. i. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha, No. 4. 
Teninsular and Oriental, No. 15. 

HOTELS. 
Central Hotel, No. 179. 
Clausen's Hotel, No. 66. 
■Club Hotel, No. 5, Bund. 
Grand Hotel, No. 20, Bund. 
Hotel de Geneve, No. 26. 
Oriental Hotel, No. 11, Bund. 
The Maples, No 85, Bluff. 
Wright's Hotel, No. 40. 

HOSPITALS. 

Boyal Naval Hospital, No. 115 Bluff. 

V. S. Naval Hospital, No. 99 Bluff. 

Kaiserliches Deutsches Marine-Lazareth ; Nos. 40 and 41 Bluff. 

Yokohama General Hospital, No. 82 Bluff. 

Juzen Byoiu (Japanese Hospital), on Iseyama, 

Dr. Eokkaku's Hospital, Nakamura, Bluff. 

CHUECHES. 

Christ Church. Now in course of construction on the Bluff ; Sunday 
■services are temporarily held at Public Hall. 

Roman Catholic Church, No. 80. 

Union Church, No. 167. 

Yokohama doea not possess many siglits except the few tlmt 
are meutioued below. 
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Daijingu. — This Shiuto shrine dedicated to the Japanese 
Impeiial Ancestor, Amatei'asu Omikami, stands _,ou the top of 
Iseyaiua which may be reached from the. direejtiipn of the railway 
station or from the Noge road. As is custsiHsvry in the case of 
every Japanese shrine, there stands a huge torii at the foot of the 
stone steps leading to the entrance of the shrine. The building was 
erected in 1&71 and since that time it has undergone i'enovntion. 
At the left of the shrine there is a monument erected to the- 
memory of those of tlie Imperial forces who were killed daring 
the suppression of the Satsuma Eebellion in 1877. The hilf 
commands a beautiTul view of the biiy and the city. Near the 
shrine is a towfr in which is hung a large bronze bell which is 
rung, to announce the time or is used for the purpose of an 
ahvrm on the occasion of fires. 

Temple of Fudo. — A little way down the Daijingu hill is a 
tern [lie dedicated to an Indian deity Ftnlo. The place is crowded 
by devotees on the 28ih of every month when a regular festival. 
takes place at the temple. At the left of the steps leading to the 
lemple is a sword-shaped monument erected to the memory oJ 
tliose Yokohama soldiers and sailors who fell in the Japan- 
China war of 189i:-5. On the monument are inscribed thfe 
mimes of those who were killed in the campaign and it is lighted 
by electricity at night. 

IsEZAKicHO, better known among foreigners as Theatre- 
street, is the most busy and bustling quarter in Yokohama^ 
Prior to the great conflagration of August, 1899, wliich devastat- 
ed an extensive area, including Theatre-street, the street was 
crowded by theatres, circuses, shows of various kinds, etc., but 
after the fire they were ordered by the authorities to remove to 
tlie further end of the street. There are many shops for the 
sale of various articles, arranged in a most tempting and often- 
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artistic manner, and the street is usually crowded by Jupanese 
at iiight. The most prominent features of the place are the 
abundance of bazaars and beer-halls. 

The Recreation Ground is situated between the former 
Settlement and the native town, near Hanazono-bashi bridge. 
Tlie large space in the centre of the Ground is reserved for the 
use of the Yokohama Cricket and Athletic Club for the playing 
of cricket, football, etc. Around the ground are planted clierry- 
trees which are in bloom ea,rly in April. There is a bazaar, 
■close by the Cricket Ground, where different articles are 
exhibited for sale at fixed prices. 

ZoTOKuiN Temple, at Motoniachi Itchome, can easily be 
feached across the canal at the eastern end of the former Settle- 
ment. It is one of the oldest temples in Yokohama. Adjoining 
the main structure are two small temples dedicated one to 
Yakushi Nyorai (ihe deity of medicine), and the other to Beiizai- 
teii (the goddess of beauty). The festival of Yakushi takes place 
on the 8th and 12Lh every mouth when the dealers in pot-flowers 
and other articles line both sides of the street at night and 
<ittract large crowds. 

Theatres. — There are four Japanese theatres, namely : — 
Minatoza, in Sumiyoshioho Itchome. Hagoromoza, in ringo- 
romocho Nichome. KIrakiiza, in Nigiwaicho Itchome. Kiijiwui- 
za, in Nigiwaicho Nichome. 

It may be explained that the Chinese character Za, mean- 
ing, "seat," is used as a Japanese equivalent for theatre and 
bence every Japanese theatre has the word Za attached to the 
end of its name. Of the four theatres mentioned above, the 
first-named is the important but the building is out of repair 
and is in a somewhat dilapidated condition, while all the rest 
have been rebuilt this year (1900). Before the great fire of 
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1899 there were two more theatres at Isezakicho but the 
authorities have not allowed their reconsfcruetioii on their former 
sites. 

The Foreign Cemetery is situated at the top of a narrow 
liili leading to the right at the end of Motomachi. It covers 
several thousand tsitbo of land and commands a fine view of tli& 
hay. 

1'he Hondeed Steps, or Sengenyama, as the hill is called 
by Japanese, noted for the beautiful view of tlie bay and tlie 
city which is commanded from its summit. In clear weather 
tlie snow-olad peak of Mount Fuji may be seen towards the 
west. There is a tea-house at the top of the iiill at which 
refreshments can be had. 

JuNiTEN is a little promontory at Hommoku and on it 
stands a shrine dedicated to some unknown duties, twelve in 
number. The festival takes place annually in August and lasts 
for two days. The dates are not fixed, days when high tide 
occurs at convenient times being appointed, so that boats may 
be used. Ou the first day a race of fishing boats is held by 
the villagers. Five boats, each with 80 to 40 oarsmen, parti- 
cipate in the race. The second day is given np to feasting. A 
little way further along, a few hundred yards distant, is the 
batbing resort of Hommoku. Here there are several tea-houses 
for the accommodation of bathers. 

Negishi. — Some half an hour's walk from Hommoku along 
the road between the paddy and vegetable fields brings the 
visitor to the beach of Negishi. On the right are two flights of 
stone steps leading to the little temple of Fiido, It is customary 
for nearly every shrine in Japan situated on a hill to have two 
flights of steps ; one steep and the other less steep. The former 
is supposed to be for men and the latter for women. To the 
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left of the temple ia a small cnscade pouring out fi'om the 
mouth of a dragon's head of metal. The bill commands a fine 
view of the bay. 

Race Course. — By going almost straight up the Negishi 
hill, instead of turning off to the left and reaching the beach, the 
Race Course is reached. It belongs to the Nippon Eace Club. 
The course is situated on a splendid site, measuring about a 
mile in circumference. Race meetings are held twice a year, 
extending over three days each, in May and October. 

Sannotani is reached in ten minutes from Hommoku by 
taking a rotid leading beaohward a short distance out of Hom- 
moku instead of taking the main road towards Negishi. This is 
a very lovely place. Here is the villa of Mr. Takesaburo Hara, 
a well-known Yokohama millionaire merchant. 

Ikis Gakden at Isogo. — This place is reached by crossing 
the bridge (Yawata-bashi) at the end of Negishi and passing 
through the sea-side villages of Takigashira and Isogo. The 
garden is situated near the entrance of the tunnel. The season 
of the irisis last about forty days, that is throughout June and 
the begiiming of July, The garden, which is owned by the 
Yokohama Nursery Co., measures several thousand square 
yards in area and there are different varieties of this most lovely 
flower. Benches are provided for the accommodation of visitors, 
and those who make use of these rests should leave a few sen. 
The flowers are on sale. 

SuGiTA. — Passing through the tunnel (about 200 yds.) ten 
minutes walk along the sea-side brings the visitor to the 
village of Sugita noted for its plum-blossoms, which are at their 
best towards the end of February or the beginning of March. 
Sugita can also be reached by boat. The hill at the back of the 
village affords a beautiful view of the bay. There are two tea- 
houses, the " Bay View " Hotel and Adzumaya, at which re- 
freshments can be had. 
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ToMioK\ is reiicbed either by sea or laud. It takes about 
au boiir and a quarter by sampan from Negisbi. The place is a 
popular bolidiiy resort of Yokohama residents. It affords good 
sea-bathing and has a fine view. 

Kanazawa is situated about four miles down the bay from 
Tomioka or ten miles from Yokohama, It boasts of " eight 
beautiful scenes " or Halckei, as they are called by Japanese, of 
which Nol-endo is the most famous. The place is commonly 
known as the " Plains of Heaven." There are two islands at 
the entrance of Nojima bay. The larger is called Natsushima 
and the smaller Eboshijima. 



THE TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 



PROM TOKYO SOUTHWARDS. 



From Tokyo (Shimbashi Station) this Railway has been 
coiialiucted as a double line as fai' as yoliobiiiua, ibe principal 
open port of Japan, wbeve as already stated, all lines of steam - 
sbip oouiniunication converge. The first station from Shim- 
bashi is 

Shinagawa, which is the junction for the line to Hacliioji, 
again branching off at Shinjiiku ; and for the line to Aliabane, 
where a connection is formed with ihe line from Uyeno, the 
other metropolitan terminus, by which travellers proceed to the 
north and north-eastern districts. 

Omoei. — On the hill opposite the Railway Station are 
gardens known as Hnhhei en iu which are planted a number of 
cherry and plum trees. About two miles from the station the 
celebrated Ikegami Temples are sHuated. The pretty woodland 
scenery amidst which they stand offers great attractions and the 
place is much favoured by picnic parties. On the 12th, 13lh 
and 14th October every year a festival, called Oyeahihi, takes 
place at the temples when they are crowded by devotees all 
night. 

Kawasaki. — Just before reaching Kawasaki, the river 
Rokugo is crossed by a long iron bridge, consisting of six spans 
of 100 feet and 24 spans of 40 feet girders. About half a mile 
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from tlie railway is an electric railway wliich carries the visitor 
to the Temple of Daisbi in six minutes. The 21st of every 
month is the festival of this temple when extra trains are run 
from Shimbaslil and Yokohama for the convenience of visitors. 

Kanagawa. — This port was named in the old Treaties 
among those to be opened to foreign trade, but it was afterwards 
deserted in favour of Yokohama. The town gives its name to 
the prefecture, and by a harmless fiction all the foreign Consuls 
used to call themselves " Consuls for Kanagawa." The Tokaido 
high road from Tokyo is crossed here, and immediately after- 
wards most trains reach. 

Yokohama, 18 miles from Tokyo, whence running back 
a little towards Kanagawa, a single line bifurcates at a short 
distance from the station, and passing up a long valley called 
Hodogaya and through a tunnel of 693 feet in length, at the 
summit of the ascent, descends again to Totsnka and 

Otuna, the junction for the 

YOKOSUKA LINE, 

which branching off here to the left of the main line, crosses 
some rice fields and enters a picturesque valley, where it passes 
in front of several old temples, in the vicinity of wliich may be 
seen from the train a number of caves excavated in the cliffs, 
and supposed to have been occupied as dwelling places by the 
early inhabitants. The line then passes through the Ogigayatsu 
tunnel, 502 feet in length, and emerges at 

Kamakuea, 34 miles from Tokyo. 

This place, now a mere village, is said to have been in 
former times the north-eastern capital of Japan, and the 
residence of the early Shoguns. It is now only remarkable for 
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a large temple dedicated to Hacbimaii, and in which a great 
number of relics of former chiefs, warriors, and gods are 
preserved. An avenue of pine-trees, now more or less imperfect, 
extends from the front of the temple past the Railway Station, 
nearly to the sea shore ; and just after crossing the line of 
railway a path to the right takes the visitor to the Kaihin-in 
Hotel, and further on to the village of Ha.?e, where about 250 
yards to the right of and approached by a road from near the 
centre of the village, stands the celebrated colossal bronze figure 
of the Great Buddha, (Daibubsu), almost hidden by the trees at 
the opening of a small valley. Like all objects of gigantic pro- 
portions, it fails to convey to the eye a just idea of its real size, 
and a feeling of disappointment frequently arises in the mind of 
a visitor at first sight ; besides which the statue is badly placed 
and is dwarfed by the hills at the back. The following are 
the equivalent measurements as published by the priests in 
charge : — 

Ft. in. 

Height 

Circumference 

Length of face ... 

From ear to ear 

Length of eye 

„ eyebrow 

„ ear ... 

„ nose ... 

Width of mouth 

Length from knee to knee 

Circumference of thumb 

There are 830 curls on the head, the eyes are of pure gold, 
and the silver boss on the forehead weighs 30 pounds. 
Yenoshima. 

Leaving Daibutsu and proceeding along the sea shore, 
Katase is reached, opposite to which is the picturesque island of 
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Yeiioshima, siicied to the Goddess Benteii. This is a good place 
to rest and luiicb ; afterwards taking jiiirikisba to Fujisawa 
Stiition (Fare 20 sen per man) and returning by railway to 
Yokohama. 

Another Eotjte. 

By jinrikisha from Yokohama via Seki, the Plains of 
Heaven and Kanazawa to Kamukura, (Fare 1| yen per man), 
and thence as above. The road being hilly two men to each 
jinrikisha will be necessary. 

DISTANCES AND JINHIKISHA FAKES FROM KAMAKUKA STATION. 



To Kailiin-in Hotel 
„ Daibutsu (Hase) 



10 cho, 2 men 30 sen. 

16 „ 30 „ 



Yen oshima (Kafcase), 2 ri 18 

Fujisawa (direct) 2 „ 11 

„ via Katase — 

Kanazawa 2 „ 

Ofuua (from hotel) 1 „ 4 



70 
. 70 
.1.20 
. 1.00 
. 50 



From Kamakura the railway curves to the left and pro- 
ceeding for a short distance, enters the Nagoye tunnel 1,130 feet 
in length, and obtains access to a large valley open on the right 
to the sea, of which a pleasant view is afforded, and narrowing 
in the other direction towards Yokosuka. Stopping at Dzuslii 
station, the train goes on its way for some distance up the 
valley until nearing the sea coast again upon the side of Tokyo 
bay projecting hills and bluffs offer obstacles which have to be 
iiegociated by passing through a series of tunnels as follows : — 
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Shikkawa 
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Sagaura 


...- ... 604 


Tanoura 


615 


Toshikura 


519 
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When passing the shoi'fc open spaces between the tunnels pretty 
glimpses ai-e affovded of the various coves and inlets, including 
the Torpedo Station of the Naval Department at Funakoslii ; 
and the train emerges from the lust named tunnel at 

YoKosuKA, 40 miles from Tokyo, a sea-coast town situa- 
ted in the southern corner of the bay of Tokyo, about 14 miles 
by sea from Yoisohama, the site of the Japanese Naval Head- 
quarters and arsenal. 

There are also three docks capable of accommodating large 
vessels, and every appliance for building, docking, and repairing 
ships. 

■ Near Yokosuka, at Hemmi-mura, is the burial place of " Will 
Adams," an English pilot who accompanied a Dutch ship to 
Japan nearly three centuries ago, and was detained by the 
reigning Shogun to teach the Japanese shipbuilding, naviga- 
tion, etc. There is a street in Tokyo called after Adams 
(Anjin-cho). See " Original Letters written by Will Adams 
from Japan " published by the Japan Oatette Office. 

The railway terminates at Yokosuka, but by taking jinriki- 
sha (fare 80 sen), or walking about five miles from the station, a 
visit can be paid to 

Uraga, a prettily situated little harbour in the Sagami 
Strait leading from the Pacific into Tokyo Bay. In former times 
Uraga enjoyed some importance as being a sort of coastgunrJ 
station where all vessels entering the bay of Tokyo had to slop 
for examination. Commodore Perry, bearing the letter from 
President Fillmore to the Shogun, anchored at Uraga on July 
8l1i, 1853. It is now little better than a small fishing town, 
but presents a clean well kept appearance. There are two docks 
recently constructed by the Ishikawajima Shipbuilding Yard 
Co. of Tokyo. 
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Fi-om Uraga, distance about 10 miles, there is a road via 
Ynwata, partly by the sea shore and partly on the hills, to 
Misaki, a small fishing town at the extreme end of the strait, 
fi'om which a good view of the Pacific and adjoining coasts 
is obtained. Opposite to Misaki and separated by only a narrow 
strait is the island of Jogashima, upon which a lighthouse is 
erected ; there is also another light upon Tsurugisaki (Cape 
Sagami) a little to the east of Misaki. 

From Misaki there is a road for the first part of the way 
over the hills, and latterly by the sea shore passing through 
some pretty country to Dzushi and Kamakura, about 15 miles 
to the former place, from whence the railway can be again 
taken. The round trip as above described makes a very pleasant 
«xcursion of a day and half, staying one night at Misaki, 
and getting back in good time to Yokohama on the afternoon of 
the second day. Visitors are recommended to engage a man in 
Yokohama to carry their luggage, as the demands of the jinriki- 
sha-men at Yokosuka and Misaki are extravagantly high. 
From Yokosuka to Misaki (6 ri), and from the latter to Dzusbi 
(6 ri), should not exceed one yen per man for each journey. 
There is a road direct from Yokosuka to Misaki branching to 
the right from the road to Uraga at the top of the hill near the 
hospital about a mile from Yokosuka station, but the road via 
Uraga is recommended in preference. 

Kanazawa. — There is a pretty but somewhat laborious 
walk from Yokosuka to Kanazawa, 7 miles ; and thence on to 
Kamakura, 5 miles. The road or paili leaves the Railway 
Station, and turning slightly to the left, crosses the high hill on 
the summit of which is situated the tomb of Will Adams, 
thence descending and ascending several times to Funakoshi 
where the torpedo arsenal is placed ; and after one more ascent 
find descent reaches the estuary at the head of which is situated 
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Kanazawa. From thence Lo Kamakura the road is with one 
U'ifling exception nearly level. The whole distance will take 
four hours of easy walking. By boat from Yokosuka, 70 sen, in 
about an hour. 

FujisAWA, 32 miles from Tokyo. Returning to the main 
line, this is the next station after Ofuua, and the nearest to 
Yenoshima. 

DISTANCES AND JINKIKISHA PARES FROM FUJISAWA STATION. 

Yenoshima (Katase), 1 ri 14 cho, 1 mail 20 sen. 

Kamakura (direct) 2 „ 15 „ 1 „ 40 „ 

Kugenuma — 1 „ 15 „ 

Visitors aie warned against talcing ■photographs at Dzilshi, 
Yokosuka, Uraga, Kanazawa and neighbourhood, as the act is 
projiibited in those localties on account of these being included in the 
Yokosuica fortification zone. 

About 7 miles from Fujisawa the line crosses by a long iron 
bridge composed of 18 spans of 70 feet girders, the river Baniu, 
and there touching the sea coast, passes Hiratsuka and Oiso ; 
and from the former station is the shortest road to 

Oyama. 

This mountain about 4,000 feet high, is after Fuji, tlie 
highest mountain within 50 miles of Tokyo or Yokohama, and is 
regarded with much veneration by the pious people of Japan, 
who visit it in large numbers during the summer months. 
From Hiratsuka Station to the village of Oyama, which is a 
continuation of another village called Eoyasu, the distance is 
3J ri, about 9 miles, and the fare for a jiurikisha with one man 
absut 60 sen, two men, one yen, time 1| to 2 hours." The path 
up the mountain is lined on each side by the houses of the 
village, and there are at frequent intervals flights of stone steps 
for about half Way up to the top, and as far as the principal 
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temple dedicated to Fiulo. At the summit, which is reiiched by 
a path to the left from this spot, is another temple to Seki.soii,. 
and vai-ious inferiov temples and shrines are scattered about ; 
amongst which at a short distance from the top, is a high stone 
with an inscription staling it was placed there in honour of 
Sehison Daigon-gen by the artistes of the Tokyo Yoshiwara. 
The whole of the gorge up which the path lies is clothed with 
the luxuriant foliage of numbers of fine trees and shrubs, some 
not frequently met with in other places, including near the 
summit, the white arbutus (Yammnono or Clwchinbana) ; aud 
a succession of cascades formed by the tumbling waters of tlie 
stream which flows down the gorge completes the sylvan scene. 
From various points on the way up extensive views areobtaiiied 
over the valley of the Baniu river, and the Sagami coast, and 
from the top a fine view of Fuji and the Hakone mountains. 
From the spot at the lower end of the village wliere the steps 
first begin, the distance to the top is said to be 2f ri, and ascent 
and descent will occupy about four hours. Tea houses — 
Kamiya, Komaya, Idzuya, are all clean and comfortable. 

KoDzu, 49 miles from Tokyo. This is the Station at 
which to alight for : — 

Hakone and Miyanoshita. 

From Kodzu an electric railway carries the visitor to 
Yumoto, the first hot spring at the foot of Hakone. The whole 
of this district is frequently spoken of as the " Hakone Mount- 
ains" or " Hakone Springs," and includes a considerable area 
of varied mountain, valley, and lake scenery, with the additional 
attraction of the numerous hot springs, extending all along the 
Miyanoshita valley from Yumoto to Miyagi-no, and the sulphur 
springs on the mountain at Ashinoyu. The village of Hakone 
proper is situated on the Tokaido at the head of the Hakone 
lake, about 3,000 feet above sea level, and is a favourite resort 
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of many Yokohama residents during the summei- months. II; 
suffers, however, in comparison wiih Miyanoshita from having 
no liot springs; and is therefore not much frequented by 
jHpanese visitors. 

The direct road to Hakone is from Sanmaibashi (about 7 
miles) along tlie Tokaido via the Hata pass, and would be 
enjoyed by a good walker, or the journey can be made in kago. 
Another way is by the new road to Miyanoshita in jinrikisha, 
and thence via Aahinoyu, walking or by kago. 

The mountain from which the hot springs issue, and from 
nearer the summit of which the sulphur-impregnated water 
flows to baths at Ashinoyu, is, although not a volcano, a veritable 
burning mountain, and visitors to Ojigoku should be careful not 
to walk in dangerous places, as several persons have been 
severely burned by slipping through the thin crust. 

There is hotel accommodation for foreigners at Yumoto, 
Tonosawa, Hakone, Miyanoshita, Eowakidani and Eiga. Ashi- 
noyu is not an agreable place to stay at, although the baths are 
highly recommended for cutaneous affections. 

DISTANCES AND JINRIKISHA AND " KAGO " FAKES FROM YUMOTO TO 
VARIOUS POINTS OP HAKONE MOUNTAINS. 

To Tonosawa 5 c/»o jinrikisha pfii- man 5 Sen. 

To Dogashima 1 ri 18 cfto jiniikisha per man 30 „ 

To Miyanoshita 1 ri 18 c?io jinrikisha per man 30 „ 

To Sokokura 1 ri 22 cA.0 jinrikisha per man 35 „ 

To Kiga 1 ri 32 cTio jinkisha per man , ... 40 „ 

To Kowakidani 2 ri " kago " 80 „ 

To Ashinoyu 3 ri 20 c?io " kago " 1.00 „ 

To Hakone 2 ri 28 cAo 'kago" 80 „ 

To Ubako 4 ri 22 cho — 

To Owakidani 3 ri 32 cho — 

To Otome Toye 4 ri 20 cAo — 

To Odawara 1 ri 22 c/io jinrikisha per man 25 „ 

To Kodzu 3 ri jinrikisha pet man 45 „ 
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Atami. — This place is situated on the sea shore at the liead 
of the bay of Sagiimi, and being well sheltered from the cold 
winds is a favourite resort in winter, especially for persons 
subject to pulmonary affeciions. The very hot water for the 
baths is supplied from a geyser, which bursts forth half-adozen 
times in every twenty-four hours, when the neighbourhood 
is enveloped in steam. Usually the boiling lasts for an hour, 
but sometimes it continues about twelve hours, and then comes 
a cessation of a similar interval. During a few days after this 
the quantity of steam is reduced. Close by the geyser spring is 
an inhalation house, called the KyUkihan, established in 1885 
by the late Prince Iwakura. In clear weather Oshinia (Vries 
Island] may be seen smoking in the distance. Nearer the shore 
is Hatsushima Island, which is three n from Atami. 

There is a mountain path from Hakone village (10 miles) 
to Atami, affording fine views of the surrounding country, the 
sea coast, etc. ; and a jinrikisha road and a.jinsha tramway from 
Odawara along the coast. The Atami Hotel, built in foreign 
style, affords good accommodation for foreigners. 

DISTANCES FROM KODZU. 

To Atami 8 ri 23 cho. 

To Odawara 1 ri 23 cho. 

To Tonosawa 3 ri 23 clu). 

To Yumoto 3 ri 13 clio. 

From Kodzu the line proceeds up the valley of the Sakawa 
river over comparatively level ground, passing Matsuda Station 
on the way, ns far as Yamakita, and from thence commencps 
the ascent of the Ashigara pass, terminating at Gotemba, 1,500 
feet above sea level. From Yamakita to near Gotemba, the line 
is carried up the gorge over and through a succession of bridges 
and tunnels, crossing and recrossing the river several times, 
and the most charming combinations of mountain, river, and 
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woodland scenery are presented under ever-changing prospects 
as the train progresses on its way, following with occasional 
diversions from side to side, the brawling and tumbling waters 
of the harrying stream. 

Between Yamakita and Oyama Stations the following tun- 
inels occur : — 

Yamakita 934. feet. 

Yamakita 1,893 ,. 

Hirayama 1,023 „ 

Yaga 886 „ 

Yaga 904 „ 

Kawanishi 285 „ 

Oyama 766 „ 

altogether slightly exceeding one and a quarter mile. 

Near Matsuda Station the Kawaotogawa is crossed by a 
bridge of six spans of sixty feet girders, and just beyond Yama- 
Icita the Saisawagawa is crossed three times by the following 
bridges : — 

One of 1 span of 200 feet, and 1 span of 70 feet girders. 
One of 3 spans of 100 feet girders. 
One of 1 span of 100 feet girders, and 
One of 1 span of 200 feet girders. 

The Aizawagawa is subsequently crossed seven times with 

bridges as follows : — 

Between Yamakita and Oyama : 

3 bridges, each of one 200 feet span. 
1 bridge, of one 103 feet span. 
Between Oyama and Takenoshita : 

1 bridge, of one 105 feet span. 
1 bridge, of two 60 feet span. 
1 bridge, of one 70 feet span. 

Shortly after passing the small wayside Station of Oyama, 
'the train arrives at 
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GoTEMBA, 71 miles from Tokyo, situated on the eastern 
flank of Fuji-san, and only a short distance from the foot of the 
mountain. In fine weather a good view can be obtained, 
although not so expansive as from the top of the Otome Togfr 
pass between Gotemba and Miyaiioshita, to which a path leads 
from near the railway station. Visitors not intending to ascend 
Fuji may make a pleasant trip by railway to Gotemba and from 
thence back over the Otome Toge to Miyanoshita. A guide 
should be employed, and a fairly good walker will not find it 
difficult to accomplish the distance in about four hours. 

The Ascent cf Fuji. 

By the opening of the Tokaido Eailway, the ascent of this 
famous mountain can be made in the shortest time and with the 
greatest facility from Tokyo and Yokohama, by railway to 
Gotemba, and from thence via Subashiri or by a new road called 
Higashi Otonieguchi opened in 1883 ; or continue the railway 
journey to Suzukawa, for Yoshiwaia, and from thence via Omiya 
and Murayama. The new route, Hignshi Otonieguchi, is the 
easiest by which to make the ascent from Tokyo and Yokohama, 
as by passing a niglit at Gotemba and starting at daylight the 
ascent and descent can be accomplished in one day with ease. 
Those coming from the western provinces generally prefer the 
Omiya route, while those from Kai province ascend from the 
Yoshida road. 

Intending climbers are recommended to take with them a 
supply of food and warm clothing, as the rarefied atmosphere of 
tht! mountain is cold and creates hunger. It is usual to pass a 
night at the seventh or eighth station on the mountain, so as to 
witness a magnificent view of the sun set and the sun rise the 
following morning. A visitor to the peerless mountain via Suba- 
shiri describes his experiences as follows : — 
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Shortly afterwards the clouds cleared from Fuji and at length I had 
ocular demonstration that the mountain was no myth. The sun went 
down behind it, throwing its stately form like a silhouette against the 
watery sky. The mist over the moors and on the surrounding hills was 
illuminated with ever-varying tints of gold, of crimson and of delicate 
pink. It was a very beautiful sight and over it all reigned a silence as of 
awe. There was no bleating of cattle, no cry of birds and even the wind 
had ceased to shriek. 

That night we spent far more pleasantly than the preceding one. We 
were given two clean rooms at the back of the house which have evident- 
ly been erected for the use of foreigners. There were no fleas and the 
futon were clean and comfortable. As the moon rose the sky cleared and 
at ten o'clock the stars were shining and the promise of the morrow was 
exceedingly hopeful. We rose at half-past five, the weather being perfect. 
There was not the trace of a cloud' upon the mountain, which in the 
newly -risen sun, seemed a bright brick red. After a hearty breakfast we 
left the inn at 6.30, taking horses to the first station. The path led for 
many miles through a forest, but the trees are not of any very remarkable 
growth, there being more brushwood than pines or cedars. It was a very 
pleasant ride, but I noticed this peculiar effect, that the hill itself seemed 
as far off as ever. The path is a. gentle acclivity except at one place, 
where it crosses a. ravine down which the ponies very carefully picked 
their way. 

Leaving the horses at Umagaeshi, we proceeded on foot. I may 
mention here that this station is the only one at which beer can be 
obtained. Afterwards the excursionist must rely upon tea or upon his 
own supplies. Tea seems the most suitable beverage, for in the higher 
altitudes, where most people find the rarefied air troublesome, the 
stimulants only increase the difficulty of breathing. The walk to the 
second station was a little steeper than the first portion, but being over 
very shady paths it is a delightful ramble on a fine morning. The air was 
very pure and the exercise exhilarating. Indeed, all the way to the fifth 
station we experienced a lightsome feeling that made climbing a pleasure 
and not a task. Up to the fourth station the walk was still through the 
forest, and though we found someof the rest houses welcome for the cool, 
sparkling spring water they had to offer, we experienced no sense of 
fatigue. But that there was yet some climbing to be done was evidenced 
by the guides impressing upon us the necessity of buying long sticks, 
made of soft deal, about the thickness of broom-handles, but longer. 
They proved extremely useful. Our two guides, though they carried 
.packages of considerable weight on their backs, did not seem to use sticks. 
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After leaving the fourth station the forest dwindles to mere brushwood; 
and when we arrived at what answered to the fifth station we had crossed 
the first bed ot lava and found ourselves at last on the mountain side as 
distinguished from the slopes at the base. The view was restricted, for 
light fleecy clouds had come up and we were passing through them, but 
at times we caught a glimpse of the lakes beyond Yoshida and of the 
Hakpne mountain. Prom the fifth to the six s.tation the path leads- 
through ashes and over lava beds. At every step the foot sinks, the lips 
get parched and smothered with dust, and by the time the sixth station 
is reached people who are not athletes, and whose experience of climbing, 
mountains is limited, will begin to wonder what induced them to attempt 
to climb the mountain. We were hot and tired and dusty and were it 
not that the top was still some 4,000 feet above us we should have been 
well content to have spent the rest of the afternoon in the hut. 

The hut is a curiosity. It is "rectangular, about eight or nine feet 
■wide and perhaps twenty-five feet long. Prom the ceiling numbers of 
sheets of paper are suspended giving a, brief record of the experiences of 
foreign visitors up to that station. I make no insinuations but it struck 
me afterwards as very remarkable that while everybody at the sixth 
station seemed supremely anxious to record their experiences for the 
benefit of future travellers, yet at the eighth station 2,000 feet higher up, 
and no great distance from the summit, the memorandum book kept 
there and apparently presented by Mr. Howard, of Yokohama, fails to 
contain a tithe of the names recorded at the sixth. Does human vanity 
lessen in the higher altitudes, or is it that human resolution is often not 
equal to the further strain ? That is a problem I make no attempt 
at solving. 

At the sixth station the guides advised us to wear waraji. A. adoptedi 
the suggestion — I did not. I was wearing a stout pair of boots that came 
a good' way up the leg. I found no difficulty in walking in them nor 
were my legs tired. Some people strongly recommend waraji. I don't 
think it matters much. Those who experience any difficulty will not,. 
as a general rule, find the legs at fault. After all the distance covered is 
not stupendous though the lifting of the body is trying. What I found 
so hard to fight against, as did A. also, and what made us stay at the 
eighth station for the night when there was ample time to get to the top, 
was the rarefaction of the air. Some people scarcely feel this. I have 
heard of a lady going up to the eighth station, and be fit to continue to 
the top, while her male friends had to remain. So that while on some 
the rarefaction on Fuji has no appreciable effect — there must of course 
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be an altitude beyond which even the most favourably constituted cannot 
go — others it makes giddy and others again find it difficult to breathe. I 
discovered that I belonged to the latter category. 

Leaving the sixth station -we now commenced the climb in earnest. 
The path leads across a ravine which has been hollowed out by denuda- 
tion. It has not yet got down to the rook, if rock lies beneath, and the 
ashes are ankle deep. The sun was beating down fiercely, for it was 
about eleven o'clock, and we began to appreciate what the rarefaction of 
the atmosphere meaut. By the time we had got over the ravine and 
clambered over the ridge of red lava on the opposite side my lieart was 
beating as if it would jump out of its socket. We were now above the 
clouds which lay in billowy patches beneath us. The mountains beyond 
Hakone sometimes could be seen as through a veil, while the waters of 
the lake looked like a thin blue streak in a white wilderness. Above us 
towered the peat, its summit seeming quite close, but the tiny white 
specks, which denoted the pilgrims, warned us that the distance was 
greater to the muscles than to the eye. Walking was now painful and in 
any rough weather would be perilous. Sometimes scrambling over 
smooth lava surfaces, sometimes holding on by both hands over serrated 
edges the seventh station appeared to become more distant the more we 
progressed. Every twenty yards it was imperative to stop and draw 
breath. By some people this distressing sjfmptom is not felt, but those 
who do experience it will find the ascent very far from pleasant. How- 
ever to all things tliere is an end and at length, shortly after twelve 
o'clock, we reached the little hut, kept by an old woman, which does 
duty as the seventh station. 

There we held a consultation. To eat or not to eat ? Should we 
continue to the eighth station or tiffin there ? Our appetites decided, so 
we sat down at the entrance and awaited the guides with the provisions. 
They were not long in putting in their appearance, and we made a hearty 
meal. We were in no hurry and it was two o'clock before we resumed 
our journey. As we left the guides asked us if we would sleep at the 
eighth station, or continue the climb to the top. Proceed to the top was 
our answer. 

It took us just an hour and twenty-five minutes to reach the eighth 
station, and in those eighty-five minutes all our resolution had evaporat- 
ed. The way is long, the path difficult. Breathing became a serious 
task, and the mere dragging of the body up the rocks seemed to make one 
pant as much as if running a race. Some preparatory training in the 
shape of exercise over hilly ground is evidently extremely advisable to 
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the majority of people before attempting to climb a mountain of any 
height. Since returning I have dipped into a book by a celebrated 
Alpine climber. He is most emphatic in his advice to those wishing to 
scale great heights to first have a week or so's vfalking over stiff hilly 
country. The suggestion may be useful to those who another year may 
wish to climb Fuji with the minumum of effort. My guide, who was 
himself carrying on his back two large baskets, seeing my distress came 
behind and pushed me. His assistance lessened the fatigue but did not 
relieve the respiration, so that although I walked easier it was necessary 
to stop almost as frequently. When I reached the foot of the steps 
leading to the hut all my determination had oozed away, and I was quite 
content to witness the sunset from the hut without climbling further that 
evening. A —though in better plight, was equally willing to wait. 

We were now at an altitude of some 10,000 feet. The wind was 
blowing strong and keen, and so cold that when we went outside to take 
a view of the huge panorama at our feet we were glad to keep close to the 
walls of the hut. At the left edge of the space on which the huts stand 
— there are four— ^the mountain drops sheer down for several hundred 
feet, and the other side of the ravine is a smooth mass of lava running 
down almost to where the forest encroaches on the mountain side. On 
it was a large patch of dirty snow, blackened by the ashes blown about 
by the previous day's gale. The summit rose above us sloping like the 
roof of a house. It seemed but a stone's throw to the top, yet next morn- 
ing it took us an hour and a half of difficult walking to reach the tenth 
station. 

The evening was now closing in and the huge drifts of snow-white 
cloud gradually closed up, leaving just the lakes beyond Yoshida visible, 
with here and there a mountain range peering darkly through their fleecy 
■crests. 

And around which, the solid vapours hoar, 

Based on the level waters to the sky 
Lifted their dreadful crags ; and like a shore 

Of wintry mountain, inaccessibly 
Hemmed in with rifts and precipices grey 
And hanging crags. 
Far away to where a faint blue line marked the sea-shore stretched those 
tumultuous clouds. Their lofty white pinnacles sparkling in the rays of 
the setting sun seemed like tall Icebergs floating in a frozen sea. Many 
fantastic shapes were there. Huge boulders, large isolated rocks, pre- 
■oipioes and chasms, mountain ranges and deep ravines. All limned in 
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white. It was an Arctic Ocean of oloudland. Slowly the sun went down 
and as it sank made golden the icy peaks. Over the white sea of cloud it 
threw its dying efflorescence and streaked with crimson shafts the sap- 
phire sky, until all the west was suffused with a wealth of yellow light. 
Gradually Fuji threw its graceful shadow over the clouds. Farther and 
farther it was projected, until as the sun sank into a burnished lake of 
golden haze, the shadow passed beyoad the horizon and began to ascend 
the sky. Ere the aureole had faded to a faint yellow line there were two 
Fujis. The one on which we stood and one far away in the distance 
mirrored on the pale blue sky, looking like the Fuji one sees from the 
■cliffs of Toipioka in the brief twilight of an October day. And glancing 
over those vast oloudland solitudes one felt the dignity and solemnity of 
nature. The stately peak above frowning in the gathering darkness, and 
the immensity of that sea of whiteness far below impressed one with a 
sense of dread. 

The hut is not very comfortable, but it is fairly roomy. The only 
method of warming it is a small fire built in a pit in the floor. Wood is 
burnt, some of it green, and the fumes fill the room making the eyes 
smart. A book is kept for visitors to enter their experienoss. One entry, 
the first, tells in brief of a very unpleasant adventure. Here in July, 
1893, Mr. B. C. Howard with three ladies and two gentlemen, were de- 
tained by a typhoon. They could not venture outside for three days, 
because of the danger of being blown over the mountain. They had not 
enough food. The discomfort experienced by those ladies and gentlemen 
it needs a visit to the eighth station to imagine, and it would req^uire a 
far abler pen than mine to describe. We were there one night and that 
was sufficient. The cold is intense, but that could be borne, though three 
4ays of it in summer would be quite enough. But the fumes from the 
wood and the chatter of the pilgrims render night hideous and the day a 
torture. And of the two the gabble of the pilgrims in weary monotones 
is the greater evil. There is one compensation, and that is a delicious 
spring of iee-oold water. It is exceedingly refreshing and invigorating. 

We had dinner at 6.30 and the walk had given us an appetite that 
made tinned meats taste better than sauce with herbs. Afterwards we 
had a glass of hot whisky and water — the only spirit we consumed on the 
Jnountain — and turned in — but not alas to sleep. Women are credited 
with being great talkers. I am neither dispossed to support that charge 
nor to deny it, but the most voluble woman would find it hard to beat 
the garrulity of two of our fellow-wayfarers. Hour after hour they main- 
tained their conversation without a moment's pause. They talked on all 
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topics and we were not edified. In vain we got under the futon — those 
tones still pursued us, and it was not until one o'clock that, having ex- 
hausted every conceivable subject, the pair finally, stopped. But we had 
one interval of relief. That was when the moon rose blood-red out of the 
•whiteness of the horizon. It was a, beautiful sight as it lit up the crags 
and peaks of cloudland, and for one such glimpse, coupled with the 
magnificent sunset, we had just witnessed, we felt we could endure much 
dust and climbing and palpitation. 

We awoke next morning at 5 o'clock and at about 5.30 saw the 
sunrise. If the sunset bad been glorious the sunrise was a still more 
magnificent sight. The clouds still lay in irregular masses beneath us, 
but over them like a veil hung a fine mist, so that only the larger peaks 
stood out clearly against the sky. These, as the sun gradually arose, 
were tinged with crimson and presented a very beautiful spectacle. I 
have seen the sunrise from Beachy Head, the great orb rising from the 
deep blue waters of the Channel like a sheet of flame. I have seen a 
sunrise from an islet in the Inland Sea flashing its golden and crimson 
rays among the emerald isles of those delightful waters, but never had I 
witnessed aught like the flood of tints on the white crags of cloudland. It 
defies description. Turner might have given some faint suggestion of 
its glories but to be appreciated it must be seen, neither pencil nor pen 
could do it justice. 

We dressed leisurely and did not make a start until 6.30. The wind, 
which through the night had blown with considerable force, had lessened 
and the cold was much less than that of the previous evening. Although 
after the night's rest in the rarefied atmosphere respiration was less 
painful, the climb was far from easy for the mountain at this part seems to 
slope at an angle of frorn 30 to 35 degrees, though actually it may not be so 
steep. It took us thirty-five minutes steady climbing to reach the ninth 
station. The hut there is a very small one and we found it inconvenient- 
ly crowded. Still the rest was refreshing. There was now only about 
1000 ft. higher to ascend and we set out for the last stage. As the hut is 
left the path winds round to the left and then, in spiral windings, passes 
lip a ridge of rock-strewn lava. On the other side of the ridge there is a 
huge drop, anything falling over would roll a distance of several thousand 
feet before meeting with much obstruction. The walk up to the foot of 
the flight of steep steps leading to the tenth and last station took five and 
twenty minutes to cover. Coming at the end of the journey those steps 
are especially tedious, but once on the top all troubles are forgotten. 

After a brief rest at the huts we set out to make the circuit of 
the crater. By this time clouds had cleared, and the distances 
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we could see were tremendous and scarcely credible. Hakone seemed 
but a mile or two distant while Tokyo Bay, and the whole coast- 
line to Vries Island and beyond appeared to be a very short way from 
the base. The path going around the Gotemba side, is fairly level and 
offers no difficulties. About a quarter of a mile from the huts we noticed 
steam issuing from a hole under a rook, the hole being so hot as to be 
unbearable to the hand. This is interesting as proving that the internal 
fires of this once terrible volcano are by no means extinct. As one winds 
around the mountain, the path, as soon as a glimpse of Hoei-zan is 
caught, ascends a rocky spur and runs close in to the crater, along the 
edge of which a low wall of loose stones has been constructed having one 
or two recesses built like a bay-window from which one can peer down 
into the crater. The crater reminds me of nothing so much as a disused 
Cornish mine shaft which has " run together " as they say down West- 
The sides are precipitous and huge icicles hung from some of the rooky 
projections. The floor is circular and almost flat, the streams which 
enter it during a rainfall running from north to south so that the dip is 
inclined to the south. It is not particularly impressive, as the depth is 
not awe-inspiring and the slope on the western side readily admits of 
visitors going to the bottom. Continuing our walk we clambered over 
another rocky spur and then found ourselves in front of a temple which 
is thus built right on the summit The most imposing feature of the 
temple is the model of a white horse, a white horse evidently being as- 
sociated with the worship of the goddess of the mountain. Not far from 
the temple and just where the Gotemba path ends is the " Silver-spring." 
The spring is railed off and inside, scorning the icy winds, was an old- 
man who gave us small glasses, of the cool water for five rin per glass. 
liCaving the spring we began to clamber over the black rocks leading to 
the peak of Kengamine. Two ladders are placed at the steepest parts- 
and are a great convenience. Kengamine is quite a height to climb. It 
is composed of red lava, and the path in one or two places requires more 
care than any other portion of the ascent. Prom the top the view was 
superb. If we did not see the whole of the thirteen provinces it was 
because we did not look, not from any difficulty in seeing them. The air- 
was beautifully clear, and the guides pointed out to us Shiranesan, Asa- 
mayama, Yarigatake, Nantaizan, and one which they alleged was Ontake. 
That we should see Ontake may appear incredible and I do not vouch 
that it was Ontake. It was a tall conical isolated peak just on the hori- 
zon, looking through the pass between the peaks where the Fujikawa 
enters the plain from the hills. The lake at Shoji was very plainly visible 
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looking no bigger than » sheet of ornamental water, and from the next 
peak on the north-eastern side all the lakes around the base were seen. 
Coming down from the peak to the ledge of the crater the deep ravine 
running from the summit to the forest is worth noting. It seems to drop 
sheer down and though it must be at an angle the sensation in looking 
down is not pleasant. 

We now descended to the ledge inside the crater. On it is built the 
hut which is to do duty as an observatory. Near to the hut are three 
springs, two of which we found frozen over with a thick coating of ice. 
The only instrument visible is a wind gage which is placed on a crag near 
to the huts of the tenth station on the Subashiri side. To stay up there 
all the winter must be a dismal experience, and I question if the gain to 
meteorology is worth the sacrifice. From the hut back to the tenth 
station is a journey of about three hundred yards up a rather steep in- 
cline. We completed the circuit in about an hour and five minutes and 
were ready to begin the descent at a quarter to nine, having as we thought 
ample time to tiffin at Yoshida and to reach Kodachi at nightfall. After 
resting a few minutes and drinking a cup or two of water, we commenced 
the return journey. 

Leaving Gotemba the line descends 15 miles to Numadzu, 
passing Saiio and Misliima on the way. 

Sano Waterfalls Garben is situated at a distance of 12 
cho from Sano Station. There are five waterfalls in the garden, 
the one called Yukigeno tald (Thaw Waterfall), falling from a 
height of 40 feet, being the highest. Good shooting of small 
game can be had in the neighbourhood during winter. There 
is good hotel accommodation in the garden. Jinrikisha fare 
from Sano Station is 10 sen. 

MisHiMA, at the foot of H^kone mountains, is the junction 
for the Dzuso Bailway, which runs in the direction of the Hot 
Springs of Shuzenji. Except the Mishima shrine there is 
practically nothing to see at Mishima, though it was one of the 
thriving towns on the Tokaido in feudal times. 

During the journey from Gotemba to Numadzu Fuji con- 
tinues the most prominent feature of the landscape, and will 
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probably attract tbe wbole attention of tbe visitor, as from' 
different points varied aspects are presented. But on tbe left 
can be seen also the mountains of Idzu and tbe sea, the shore 
of which is again touched at 

NuMADzu, 86 miles from Tolcyo, formerly the seat of a 
Daimyo, the site of whose castle can still be seen, but offering 
no particular attractions to the visitor. Just before Numadzu 
is reached the Eisegawa is passed by a bridge of 2 spans of 60 
feet girders, and one of 30 feet. 

Heda, situated to the south of Numadzu at a distance of 
A^ ri, is a pretty land-locked port. It is well suited for sea- 
batbinti and is a popular summer resort of University students. 
Steamers plying between Numadzu and Shimoda several times 
daily land passengers at Heda. 

Atami via Numadzu. 

By railway to Numadzu and from thence walking over the 
mountains to Atami, distance about 12 miles, affords an alter- 
native to the usual route from Kodzu via Odawara and the coast 
road, and occupies about the same time at a similar expen- 
diture. The walking distance can be reduced, if desired, by 
taking jinrikisba part of the way. The path leads over a dip in 
the range to the east of Numadzu, and is not in any part diflS- 
cult or exceedingly steep, while tbe extensive view afforded of 
the adjacent coast and country well repay the pedestrian. 

Ito and Shuzenji, 

Numadzu is also the point of departure for the hot springs- 
of Itri and Shuzenji, the distances being 9 ri and 7 ri respective- 
ly. Jinrikisba may be taken to either place over a rather rough 
road ; from which, however, many opportunities are afforded of 
observing the exceedingly beautiful and extensive prospects of 
the surrounding varied scenery. 
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From Numadzu the traveller proceeds through flat rice 
fields at a sliort distance from the coast. 

SuzuKAWA, the station for Yoshiwara and Hara, is reached, 
where those intending to ascend Fuji from Murayama should 
alight, and thence by a long iron bridge consisting of nine spans 
of 200 feet girders, the Fujikawa is crossed to Iwabuchi on the 
bank of the river. From this point the line closely skirts the 
edge of the shore, affording extended views of the gulf of Suruga 
and the coast of Idzu, to Okitsu and Ejiri. 

Approaching Okitsu two sliort tunnels, of 317 and 249 feet 
respectively, are encountered, succeeded by the Okitsugawa, 
which is crossed by a bridge of 10 spans of 60 feet girders. 

The coast scenery about Okitsu is very delightful, and on 
the cliff is placed an old Buddhist monastery called Seikenji or 
Kiyomidera as it is often pronounced. There is an excellent 
ihotel on the beach (Kaisuiro) which affords good Japanese ac- 
commodation. 

KuNozAN is situated at about three miles to the south-west 
of the Ejiri Station. On the mountain are temples built in 
1617 in honour of Tokugawa leyasu. It commands the fine 
views of the Pacific in the south, Mount Fuji across the Suruga 
Bay in the north-east. 

Shidzuoka, 120 miles from Tokyo, is the chief town of 
Shidzuoka Prefecture. Tea is largely cultivated in this neigh- 
borhood, and may be seen growing on the sides of the hills in 
close proximity to the line of railway ; and fortunately for tea 
drinkers the water supply of Shidzuoka is said to be of an ex- 
ceptionally good quality. 

Visitors should not fail to walk to the top of Sengenyama 
at the back of the town, from whence an exceedingly pretty 
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prospect is afforded of the town, the river Abekawa which 
borders the western outskirts, the picturesque hills in the 
vicinity, and a more distant view of the sea coast. 

Leaving Shidzuoka another long iron bridge, composed of 
24 spans of 70 feet girders, carries the line over the Abekawa, 
and bending again to the coast passes by means of two tunnels, 
of 2,864 feet and 3,167 feet in length respectively, under a high 
promontory at Isohama, called Okudzure-yama, or the crum- 
bling mountain, a continuation of the Utsunoya ridge ; and 
emerging at the other side proceeds slightly inland over 
tolerably level ground past Fajiyeda and Shiniada to the 
Oigawa, which is crossed by a long iron bridge of 16 spans of 
200 feet girders, and 

Kanaya is reached, where another long tunnel under Maki- 
nohara, 8,272 feet in length, has to be encountered, on escaping 
from which and leaving Nissaka on the right, the line passes on 
through narrow valleys and several deep cuttings, during which 
the view is chiefly confined to the well wooded slopes of the low 
hills and the farm houses which dot the level spaces, to 
Horiuouchi. 

For some distance from this the view is similarly limited, 
and about two miles from the Station a short tunnel of 410 feet 
in length is passed throngh, the route continuing over rice 

fields to 

« 

Kakegawa, 155 miles from Tokyo, noted for its eels, and a 
kind of hempen cloth, called kiidzufti. 

The traveller is now crossing the base of the promontory 
known as Omaizaki, which forms the western coast of the gulf 
of Suriiga, and paddy fields remain the predominant feature ; 
although the view is somewhat more extended on the right. 
The Tokaido highway is indicated by the line of pine-trees with 
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which it is bordered. A short tmnwl of 220 feet in length i& 
passed about one and a half miles from the Station. Passing 
Fulsoroi and Nakaidzumi, and thence crossing the Teiiringawa 
by a bridge of 19 spans of 200 feet girders, the train stops at 

Hamamatsu, 170 miles from Tokyo, formerly the oastle town 
of Iiiouye Eawachi-uo-Eami, possessing a population of about 
16,000, and situated nearly on the sea coast, which is touched 
again at Maizaka where the Hamana estuary is crossed by 
combined embankments and bridges to Washizu. 

Between Maizaka and Washidzu a most charming panorama 
is presented of tlie semi-circular shores of the estuary, its clear 
and placid waters offering a strong contrast to the thunder of 
ihe Pacific Ocean on the left. 

From Washidzu the route continues among low hills covered 
with pine-trees, and over flat corn fields to Toyohasbi. About 
midway between the two stations, a bronze figure of the Goddess 
KwHunon, erected in 1765, is seen perched upon the summit of 
an isolated rock. 

Toyohasbi, 193 miles from Tokyo, situated at the head of 
the gulf of Mikawa, which is connected with the bay of Owari, 
is a garrison town of some importance, and enjoying a consider- 
able trade with the surrounding country, and the coasts of the 
gulfs of Mikawa and Owari, having water communication by 
small steamers to all the principal ports in Ise and Sbima. 

Leaving Toyohasbi, the Toyokawa is shortly crossed by a 
bridge of 11 spans of 70 feet girders, and the way lies over a flat 
wooded country to Goyu, from whence the line again skirts the 
sea shore, and passing through the Hoshigoye tunnel, 990 feet 
in length, a very pretty view is afforded of some islands in a 
corner of the gulf, and of the opposite elevated coast. 
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At Kamagori the Hue begins to cross the promontory which 
divides the gulf of Mikawa from the gulf of Ise or Owari, and 
tlw route is chiefly over rice fields and sandy patches of dry 
cultivation to Okazaki, formerly a castle town of the Daimio 
Honda Nakatsukasa-no-Tayu, and now a busy market town of 
about 16,000 inhabitants, occupying some low hills about one 
and a half miles from the station. Shortly after departing 
from Okazaki the Yahagigawa is bridged with 15 spans of 70 feet 
girders, and the same uninteresting country prevails up to 

Obu, the junction station for the branch line to Handa 
(from whence there is steam communication with Yokohama) 
and Taketoyo. 

Eight miles further from Obu is 

Atsuta, almost a suburb of Nagoya, the seat of the Shinto 
temple of Atsuta-no-miya, in which is deposited a sacred Sword 
said to have been given to the first ruler of Japan by his divine 
progenitors. 

Nagoya, 4 miles from Atsuta and 238 miles from Tokyo, a 
large town at the head, and a short distance from the shore of 
the gulf of Owari, and the chief town of Aichi-ken. 

The city possesses a population of 234,000, and the number 
of houses is put at 45,000. The principal object of interest in 
the city is the Castle, still in exoellenc preservation, although 
built in 1610. It is a grand and very imposing edifice. On the 
roof of the Tower are placed a pair of golden dolphins which 
glint in the sun light and so attract the attention. The castle 
itself has been converted into an Imperial Detached Piilace 
while the adjoining buildings are used as the Stuff Office of the 
Nagoya Army Division. 

Orders to admit can be obtained every day by applying to 
the Kencho (local Government Office), where a note will be 
given to the Commandant's office; or by presenting cards in 
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person at the Staff Office (a red brick building within the Castle 
enclosure). A very fine view is obtained from the top of the 
Tower or Donjon. 

Hmashi Nongwanji Temple is in Shimo Chayamachi and 
is popularly called Rigashi KahesJio. The grounds comprise 
15,000 tsubo of land and they are encircled by a moat after the 
fashion of castles in Japan. It is the largest and most imposing 
temple in Nagoya. There are many cherry-trees in the grounds 
and when in the spring these are in bloom the temple is crowded 
by holiday makers. 

Chofukuji, or Nanatsudera, was originally situated in Naka- 
jima-gori but was moved to its present site in Nagoya in 1611. 
The extensive temple grounds are full of trees of several centuries' 
growth and the effect is most pleasing in summer. Among 
the smaller trees cherry and maple predominate. 

TosHOGU Shrine, situated at Nagashimacho, is erected in 
honour of Tokugawa leyasu. Until twenty years ago its site was 
in the old castle ground. If the shrine somewhat lacks in size, 
the carvings and paintings with which it is decorated are unique 
and splendid. The regular festival takes place on April 16th 
and 17th (Chinese calendar) when a display of dushi (decorated 
cars) and other attractions is held. 

KiYosu, 2 ri 15 cho from Nagoya, though now an insignifi- 
cant village, was once the castle town of several well-known 
warriors in feudal times. The castle was situated to the north of 
Kiyosu across the railway and tlie site where stood one of the 
most powerful strongholds in Japan is now marked by a few pine- 
trees and two or three stone monuments. 

Sbto-muba, noted for the production of porcelain, is situated 
about 13 miles from Nagoya along an excellent road. All the 
inhabitants of the village engage in the manufacture of porce- 
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lain. Setomono, the Japanese equivalent for porcelain, derives 
the term from the fact that it was first manufactured in this 
locality. Of late years the industry has made considerable pro- 
gress and undergone improvement, and several new potteries 
have been established. The annual export of porcelain wares 
produced in this neighbourhood reaches quite large figures. The 
history of the pottery industry in this village dates back many 
centuries. In 1222 Kato Shiiozaemon, a native of Yamashiro 
Province, went to China, where he studied the art of porcelain 
making for several years. After his return to Japan he wander- 
ed about the country in search of a place where clay most suited 
for porcelain could be found. Finally he selected Seto as the best 
spot ; settled down and started its manufacture there. Since 
then the industry has gradually developed and Seto-mura has 
come to the regarded as the centre of the pottery industry in 
Japan, Some thirty years ago the inhabitants of the village 
erected a monument at Kita Shingaya in memory of the founder 
of the industry. The monument stands within an enclosure, 
which is adorned by cherry and maple trees. 

The Nagaeagawa. — This river is noted for its cormorant 
fishing and is visited by many people from various pans of the 
country. Summer and the beginning of autumn are the best 
seasons to witness the cormorant fishing. The visitor should 
alight at Gifu Station and about 20 minutes' jinrikisha ride will 
bring him to the tea-houses, where the necessary preparations 
may be made for fishing. The wonderful skill with which the 
fisherman handles sometimes as many as a dozen cormorants to 
which are attached cords will greatly interest the visitor. 

MiNO Glen and Wateefall. — Visitors to the Mino Glen and 
the Waterfall, (which is known as Yoio-no-tald], should alight 
at Ogaki Station, whence to the Waterfall via Takata is about 
ten miles and jinrikisha fare 1.20 yen (two men). The roads are 
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exeellenii. This Glen, witL the Watei-fall at the upper end, is 
especially worth a visit in the aatumu after the maples leaver 
have changed colour, when a most charming picture is presented 
by ihe many tinted foliage. ^Monkeys are sometimes seen 
climbing among the trees and rocks. 

HiYEiZAN. — This mountain looms up in ihe north-west of 
Otsu (Bamba Station), its height being 2,800 feet above the sea 
level. Alighting at Bamba Station a walk or ride of about 
seven miles brings the visitor to the base of the mountain. By 
four miles' climbing the summit is reached. It commands most 
beautiful views of the city of Kyoto and Lake Biwa. On the 
mountain is a temple called the Yenryakuji, built in 788 A.D. 



THE TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 



PROM KOBE NORTHWARDS. 



Kobe, situated on the northern shore of the Gulf of Osaka, 
almost surpasses Yokohama in importance as a tradal port. Its 
precise location is in 135° 24' 29" E. Long, and 35° 37' N. Lat. 
The city of Kobe, in conjunction with the original town of 
Hyogo, which is the port supposed to have been opened for the 
residence of foreigners, and immediately adjoins Kobe on the 
south-west boundary, forms the marine outlet for the important 
cities of Osaka and Kyoto and a large tract of surrounding 
country. 

The harbour is bounded by the bed of the river Ikuta on 
the north-east and by the projecting land called Wada Point, 
opposite Hyogo, on the south-east. There is a large coast traffic 
with the Inland Sea, the entrance to which through the Straits 
of Akashi begins immediately after rounding Wada Point. 

Kobe, being the starting point of the Tokaido and the 
Sanyo Eailways, naturally constitutes a centre both for travellers 
and freight. The former foreign concession of Kobe is regarded 
as the model settlement of Japan, the houses being neatly built, 
the streets broad and clean and well lighted. 

The principal attractions of Kobe are the pretty walks in 
the neighbourhood and among the hills, including those to the 
IJunobiki Waterfalls, the " Moon Temple," Maya-san, the 
" Hunter's Gap," Futatabi-san, etc. 
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PUBLIC OFFICES. 

Hyogo Keucho (Prefectural Office), Shimoyamate-dori Shichome. 

Kobe District Court {Chiho Saibanslw), Taoliibana-dori Sanohome,. 

Kobe Local Court (Ku Saibansho), Taohibana-dori Sanohome. 

Hyogo Police Stations, Aioioho Sanchome and Tobaoho. 

Kobe Police Station, Sannomiya-oho Sanohome. 

Kobe City Office {Shiyakusho), Higashi Kawasakicho. 

Post and Telegraph Office, Sakaimaohi Eokuohome. 

Kobe Harbour Office, Kitanagasa-dori Rokuchome. 

Water Police Station, Kaigan-dori. 

Kobe Waterworks Office, Higashi Kawasakicho. 

CONSULATES. 

Austria-Hungary— No. 9, Kaigan-dori. 

Belgium — No. 49, Sakaimaohi Niohome. 

China — Shimoyamate-dori Shichome. 

Denmark — No. 91, Kifcamachi. 

France — No. 90, Yedomachi. 

Germany— No. 5, Kaigan-dori. 

Great Britain — No. 9, Kaigan-dori. 

Italy — No. 5, Kaigan-dori. 

Peru — No. 104, Yedomachi. 

Portugal — No. 118, Yamamoto-dori Sanchome. 

Russia — No. 48, Nakayamate-dori Sanchome. 

Spain — No. 90, Yedomachi. 

Switzerland — No. 5, Kaigan-dori. 

Sweden and Norway— No. 91, Kitamachi. 

The Netherlands — No. 43, Nakayamate-dori Sanchome. 

The United States — No. 8, Shimoyamate-dori Niohome. 

CHURCHES. 

Union Church, No. 48, Akashimaehi. 

All Saints' Church, Nakayamate-dori Sanchome, 

Roman Catholic Mission Church, No. 37. 

St. Michel's Church, Nakayamate-dori Rokuchome. 

BANKS. 

Bank of China and Japan, No. 107, Itomachi. 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China, No. 26, Naniwamachi. 

Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, No. 36, Nishimaohi. 
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Mercantile Bank of India, London and China, No. 107, Itomachi. 
National Bank o£ China, No. 56, Naniwamachi. 
Eusso-Chiuese Bank, No. 26, Naniwamachi. 

Yokohanaa Specie Bank (Shohin Ginko), Nos. 26-7-8, Sakaimaohi 
Sanchome. ■ 

STEAMSHIP COMPANIES. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Co., No. 14, Mayemachi. 
Messageries Maritimes, No. 6, Kaigan-dori. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, No. 5, Kaigan-dori Rokuohome. 
Northern Pacific Steamship Co., No. 7, Kaigau-dori. 
Norddeutscher Lloyd, No. 10, Kaigan-dori. 
Occidental and Oriental Steamship Co., No. 87, Yedomaohi. 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha, Kaigan-dori Sanchome. 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co., No. 87, Yedomachi 
Peninsular and Oriental Steamship Navigation Co., No. 109, 
Nakamachi. 

Toyo Kisen Kaisha, No. 87, Yedomachi. 

NEWSPAPER OFFICES. 

" Kobe Chronicle," No. 7, Nishimachi. 
" Kobe Herald," No. 20, Harima-machi. 
" Kobe Daily News," Motomachi. 

HOTEL. 

Oriental Hotel, Nos. SO and 89, Kiomaohi. 

NuNOBiKi Waterfalls. — These are situated on the slope 

of Mukozan and form the source of the river Ikuta. There are 

two waterfalls, the upper and lower, which are respectively 

called Odaki and Medaki. One has a drop of 150 feet and the 

other of 70 feet and each one is twelve feet wide. 

MiNATOGAWA Shkine. — This is within a couple of minutes 
walk from the Kobe Bailway Station and was built in 1861 in 
honour of the famous loyalist, Eusunoki Masashige. To the 
right of the grounds after entering the gate is a group of pine-trees 
amid which is a monument the inscription on which was written 
by Mitsukuni, the celebrated Lord of Mi to. The neighbourhood 
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is crowded by people at night. About 400 yards to the north 
from the shrine is a Buddhist temple called the Kwogenji before 
■which members and relatives of the Kusunoki family to the 
number of seventy-three are said to have committed harahiii 
in 1385. 

Wakakuen Gaeden. — This is a favourite summer resort of 
Kobe people, being situated about two miles from the Kobe 
Railway Station. It affords fiue views of the mountains beyond 
the sea and of Awaji Island. 

Aeima. 

A pretty village among the mountains behind Kobe, cele- 
brated for its natural hot springs and scenery. It is situated 
1,200 feet above sea level and consists of some 500 houses. The 
springs are said to be especially efficacious for persons suffering 
from rheumatism and cutaneous affections. The visitor to 
Arima should alight at Kansaki Station and changing trains 
there proceed to Namase Station on the Hankaku Railway. 
From the latter place one hour's ride in jinrikisha brings him to 
the village of Arima. 

Another route from Kobe is to take train to Sumiyoshi, 
5 miles, and thence walk over the Rokko zan range, about SJ 
miles, affording some pretty and extensive views. Kngo or 
ponies can be obtained at Sumiyoshi during the summer months. 

There is also a line of railway open from Hyogo to beyond 
Himeji on the shores of the Inland Sea, about 50 miles to the 
westward, which passes through several pleasant seaside resorts 
in the Straits of Akashi. 

The Tokaido Railway, leaving the Hyogo terminus, passes 
Saunomiya, the station for Kobe, and skirting the shore of the 
gulf reaches 
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SuMiYosHi, 6 miles from Hyogo, and the station at which 
to alight for a walk ovei' the hills to Aiima. The next station 
is Nishinoraiya noted for its sah& breweries, and for a large and 
handsome Shinto temple dedicated to Yebisu, the God of 
Wealtli, son of Izanagi-iio-mikoto, at which the annual festival is 
held on the 10th day of first month (old style), and is patronized 
by vast numbers of worshippers. As the train passes from 
Sannomiya to near Nishinomiya fine views are afforded of the 
bay and the mountains of Kishiu on the right ; and of the range 
of mountains which rise up immediately at the back of Kobe, 
among the highest of which is Maya-san, near whose summit 
can be seen the " Moon Temple " perched among the trees. Be- 
tween Sumiyoshi and Nishinomiya at the extremity of the range 
on the left, is a somewhat obtuse conical hill with a small group 
or tuft of trees growing at one side of the broad summit, and a 
temple is seen on a terrace or ledge about one third of the way 
down. 

The top of the mountain is not unlike a human head with 
a few remaining hairs, and lias been somewhat irreverently 
named " Bismarck " by the German residents of Kobe, for some 
fancied resemblance to the head of the famous chancellor. 

Between Nishinomiya and Kansaki, the Mnko-gawa is 
crossed by an iron bridge of twelve 70 feet spans, and the Kan- 
saki-gawa by another of seventeen 70 feet spans. Between 
Eansaki and Osaka there is yet another iron bridge of nine 70 
feet spans over the Jusho-gawa, and as the train approaches 
Osaka the range of mountains, among which the Mino glen is 
situated, appears on the left. There is but little to attract in the 
scenery between Sumiyoshi and Osaka after leaving the former 
place, the line passing over a flat sandy country, formed appar- 
ently by the soil brought down from the hills and deposited by 
the rivers ; but the city of 
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OSAKA, 

20 miles from Kobe, situated at the head of the gulf, is the chief 
city and great commercial entrepot of the south-east of central 
Japan, and was probably of considerable importance long before 
Tokyo, the present capital, was founded. The river Yodo in its 
passage to the sea at Tempo-zan, intersects the city at several 
places, and the different branches having been connected by 
canals, great convenience is afforded in the shape of water com- 
munication between different parts of the city; so much so, that 
it has been called the Venice of Japan. There, at Kawasaki, is 
situated the Imperial Mint, to which visitors are admitted upon 
application. On the south-eastern outskirts is the celebrated 
Temple and Pagoda of Tennoji, and from the latter, which can be 
ascended by an interior staircase, an extensive view of the city 
and neighborhood is obtainable. 

During the Tensho era (1573 91) the famous warrior Taiko- 
Hideyoshi fixed his place of residence at Osaka and since that 
time the city has gradually grown in importance and prosperity. 
At present it is one of the three great cities of Japan, — which 
are Tokyo, Osaka and Kyoto. The city is divided into four 
sections, that is, the eastern, western, southern and northern 
districts. There are a large number of canals through the 
length and breadth of the city and it is a popular saying that 
Osaka possesses " eight hundred and eight bridges." In the 
matter of railway communication the city enjoys great facilities. 
There is also an extensive coast traffic to the ports of Shikoku, 
Kyushu, and the central provinces, which is mostly carried on 
by the steamers of the Osaka Shosen Kaisha. 

Osaka Castle, built in 1583, is still in good preservation 
and is occupied by the Fourth Army Division. The Castle 
borders on the Tamatsukuri plain to the south-east, while 
the rivers Nekoma and Neya encircle it on the north-east. Id 
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former times the castle was thought well-nigh impregnable, 
though as a matter of fact, it yielded to the attack of the forces 
under Tokugawa leyasu in 1615. Although most of the castle 
buildings have been destroyed what remains is sufficiently 
imposing to strike the visitor. Admittance can be secured by 
application to the commandant of the garrison. 

Temma Tenjin. — These shrines are in Daikucho, Kitaku, 
about 6 cho from Teiijinbashi bridge. The main shrine is dedi- 
cated to Sugawara-no-Michizane or Kwanko, as he is commonly 
known, while there are several smaller shrines erected to different 
deities. In the spacious grounds are many stalls for the sale of 
various eatables and wares. The regular festival of the shrines 
takes place on the 25th of every month when they are visited by 
crowds of people. The special festival takes place on the 25th 
July when the mikoslii is sent down the Okawa by boat to 
Matsushima. A splendid show of lanterns is made by the 
houses on either side of the river. 

Nakanoshima Garden. — In the centre of this garden is a 
shrine built in 1880 in memory of the Taiko Hideyoshi who 
founded Osaka. Plum and cherry trees have been planted here. 
There are several tea-houses. 

DoToMBOKi. — This is the most busy and bustling quarter in 
Osaka. There are five theatres here, viz : — the Naniwaza, 
Eadoza, Nakaza, Asahiza and Bentenza. The streets are 
crowded day and night. A little way to the south Sennichi- 
maye is reached. Here is a number of shows, circuses, etc., 
and the sounds of discoiidant music played at these performances, 
together with the shouts of the criers inviung guests, make 
a frightful din. 

Municipal Museum. — This is a museum and menagerip 
combined. It is situated at Hashizumecho, Higashiku. The 
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building leading from the front entrance is a Fine Art Gallery 
in which are exhibited numerous ancient works of art, including 
paintings, images of Buddha, etc. There are several other 
buildings the exhibits in which are on sale at fixed prices. 

Shitbnnoji, situated at the southern end of the city of 
Osaka, is one of the oldest temples in Japan having been first 
built eleven centuries ago. In 1739 the temple underwent 
complete renovation. There is a pagoda and several smaller 
temples in the grounds. Many cherry-trees and hagi plants 
adorn the place ; the hagi are in bloom in August. 

Takaeazuka Mineral Springs are about 6 miles north of 
Kansaki Station on the Tokaido Railway. Trains of the Han- 
kaku Railway stop at the village of Takarazuka. The springs, 
which are of recent discovery, are cold but hot baths may be 
had. The surrounding scenery is very charming and the 
springs are recommended to persons suffering from rheumatism, 
dyspepsia, bronchitis, etc, 

Sakai is a town about 7 miles down the coast to the east- 
ward from Kobe. There is a line of railway from Namba Station, 
•Osaka, and frequent trains during the day. It possesses a 
population of some 50,000. The huge palm tree in the grounds 
of the Myokokuji temple is well worth a visit. It is about 
eighteen feet in height and more than twenty large leaves 
are spread over a wide space of ground. The tree is said to 
be nearly 400 years old. It was in this temple that many 
snmvrai of the Tosa clan were ordered to commit /idro/c/W shortly 
after the Restoration, owing to their having attacked and killed 
some foreigners. The harakiri was committed in succession 
in the presence of foreign officials, but when the eleventh had 
•despatched himself, the foreigners are said to have requested the 
authorities to stop the remainder from also committing haralciii. 
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Nara. — One of the ancient capitals of Japan and formerly 
the seal; of the Emperor's Court, has now sunk into comparative 
insignificance. But there are many fine old temples, containing 
highly venerated relics and ancient works of art ; and here also 
is to be seen a gigantic bronze statue of Buddha (Daibutsn), 
larger than the very remarkable one at Kiimakura near 
Yokohama. Nara is the seat of the Nara Prefectural Office and 
possesses a population of about 30,000. 

Kasuga Shrines. — These are situated at the foot of Waka- 
kusayama and are said to have been built in 768. They are 
approached through rows of toro which are planted on either 
side of the walk. Altogethr there are some 2,700 of these ioro' 
in the temple grounds ; of which about a third are of various 
metals and the rest of stone. There are a number of deer in 
the grounds which are quite tame and live on friendly terms with 
mankind. Tiie special festival of the shrines takes place twice 
a year : on March 15ih and December 17th. On March 9th 
and 10th the festival of " cutting the horns of the divine deer" 
is held. 

ToDAiji Temple is noted for the colossal image of Buddha 
(Daibutsu), larger than the one at Karaakura, it contains. The 
Daibutsu is in a sitting posture, its height being a little more 
than fifty-three feet. The Temple and the Image were first 
built in 746 A.D., in the reign of the Emperor Shomu and since 
that time they have undergone renovation many times, the last 
being about 1690. In the temple ground is a treasure-house in 
which are stored a number of ancient works of art. It is in 
charge of the Imperial Household Department and the airing of 
the objects takes place once a year in summer, when permission 
is given by the authorities to have them brought out. 

KoFUKUJi, sometimes called Kasugadera, was once a collec- 
tion of splendid temples, the majority of which have, however,. 
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been destroyed by fire. Of what now remains the octagonal 
building called the Nan-endo and the pagoda at the southern 
corner of the ground are the most famous. The latter is 156 
feet high. There is a lake, close by the pagoda, called Sarusawa- 
no-ike in which are many carp. la ancient times a Court 
maid-of honour, named Uneme, is said to have drowned herself 
in this lake owing to the fickleness of the Mikado, with whom 
she was in love. A small temple at the western corner of the 
lake is dedicated to her memory. 

HoBYUJi Temple, formerly called the Ikarugadera, is per- 
haps the oldest temple in existence in Japsin, having been built 
by Shotoku Taishi in 507 A.D. in ihe reign of the Empress 
Suiko. The temple has not undergone any alteration since its 
construction thirteen centuries ago and is full of antique objects 
of art and other interesting relics. It is situated within a few 
minutes' walk of the Horyuji Station on the Osaka Railway. 
In the grounds are various old buildings, including the Hondo, 
Eodo, Saiendo, Sankyo-iii, Ywne-dono, and Toin, which in them- 
selves are splendid specimen of Japanese ancient architecture 
and decoration. In the Toin are deposited a number of ancient 
treasures which, having been placed to the charge of the Imperial 
Household Department for preservation, are not shown to the 
public. The relics in the other temples are exhibited on pay- 
ment of a fee. Buddhist services take place at the main temple 
during three days commencing on February 22iid (Chinese 
calendar). 

YosHiNo is reached from Nara in about two hours and a half 
by changing carriages at Oji and Takata. The visitor alights at 
Kuzu Station on the Nanwa Railway. From thence a jinrikisha 
ride of about an hour will bring him to the Muda ferry. The 
road being hilly two men will be necessary, fare 35 sen per 
man. After crossing the river a journey of 20 cho over an uphill 
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road brings the visitor to an avenue of cherry-trees which leads 
to level ground further up. Yoshino is regarded by Japanese 
as the place in Japan where cherry-blossoms caa be seen 
in their full glory. If the visitor arrives in the season he 
will see that the neighbouring hills and valleys are all covered 
with cherry-trees presenting a spectacle like some scene of 
cloudland. Entering the, gate, rows of houses, including inns 
and shops selling the products of the locality, are encountered. 

At Osaka the railway takes leave of the sea, and follows at 
slightly varying distances a course up the Yodogawa (which can 
occasionally be seen fi'om the carriages), while wooded hills and 
mountains are visible in the distance. After passing Suita the 
Jushogawa again presents itself, and is crossed by an iron bridge 
of five 100 feet spans, and a little further on the Kansakigawa, 
in like manner, has for the second time to be overcome with a 
bridge consisting of thirteen spans of 100 feet. Hearing Iba- 
raki, the mountains with pretty low hills in the foreground 
covered with trees, which form the western boundary of Yaraa- 
shiro, come into view ; and on the right is seen the range which 
separates the province from Owari. 

Passing stations at Ibaraki, Takatsuki, and Yamazaki the 
Katsuragawa offers an obstacle which is surmounted by a bridge 
comprising twelve spans of 100 feet, and the train reaches Muko- 
machi. From the latter place tiie pagoda of the Toji temple 
appears on the right, and curving in the same direction, the train 
reaches 

KYOTO, 

47 miles from Hyogo. 

Prior to the revolution in 1868, by which the Sliogun was 
deposed and the Mikado became the £i«/acto head of the Gov- 
ernment, Kyoto was the place of residence of the Mikado and 
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liis court, where he lived a life of complete seclusion, and from 
whence orders for the Government of the country were issued to 
his executive deputy the Shogun. The city is pleasantly situat- 
ed on an almost level plain nearly surrounded by high hills, and 
about equally divided by the Kamogawa, which flows through it 
and merges in the Yodogawa at Fushimi. The streets are re- 
gularly laid out at nearly right angles, and of fair width, the 
main thoroughfares crossing the river being called numerically 
Ichijo, Nijo, Sanjo, etc. ; and the bridges, Ichijo-baslii, Sanjo- 
bashi, etc. The Railway Station is in Shichijo or No. 7 
thoroughfare. Kyoto is noted for its Odoriko or dancing girls, 
and one of the sights to be visited is a kind of ballet performed 
by these fairy-like artistes and called Mn/ako-odori. The suburbs 
of Kyoto are crowded with Temples of more or less antiquity, 
too numerous to mention, amongst which are the Gion Temple^ 
Kiyomidzu, Kinkakuji, Ginkakuji, Sanjii-sangendo, etc., and 
the Yasaka Pagoda. The surrounding hills afford charming 
views of the city and suburbs, especially from Maruyama. 
There is a large manufacture of porcelain and bronze carried on 
in the city and neighbourhood. 

The Mikado's Palace, which is called Qosho by Japanese, 
is not open to the public, but they can obtain admission to 
the grounds outside through one of the outer gates. The Palace, 
adjoining buildings and grounds altogether cover 250,000 tsubo 
of land. The old Palace was destroyed by fire in 1854 
and the present one was built two years later. The outer 
circles of the Palace were formerly used as the residences of 
Court Nobles, but in 1878 they were converted into Imperial Gar- 
dens, in which now stand various public buildings and temples. 

Heian Shrine, situated at Okazakicho, Kamikyoku, is 
erected to the memory of the Emperor Kwammu (782 to 805 
A.D.) who selected Kyoto as the seat of the Mikado's Court and 
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had ihe capital retuoved thither from Nara. After that time 
Kyoto eontinned to he the capital of the Empire for many cen- 
tiuies through successive Emperors until the seat of residence of 
the Emperor was transferred to Tokyo at the beginning of the 
present Meiji era (1868). The shrine stands in an excellent 
position. The wood of Yoshida, Kurodani, and Shogoin rises in 
the background, while in front runs the canal which connects 
Lake Biwa with the Kamogawa. The peaks of Hiyei and Atago 
are seen in the distant perspective. The ground covers an area 
of some 10,600 tsubo and the garden is a splendid specimen of 
Japanese landscape designing. Altogether the shiine Ts situated 
ill most beautiful and charming surroundings. The Kinendeii, or 
Memorial Hall, in front of the shrine, was built in 1895 on the 
occasion of the celebration of the llOOih anniversary of the 
founding of the city of Kyoto. It was built in imitation of the 
Horyuji temple in Yamato province though on a smaller scale. 

Sanjobashi. — This is one of the three great btidges of Kyoto 
and was first constructed by the Taiko Hideyoshi in 1590. It 
is an old-fashioned bridge measuring 330 feet in length and 2Y 
feet in width. This kind of bridge is no longer visible in Tokyo, 
iron bridges made on foreign models having, for the most part, 
taken its place. Sanjobashi is the centre from which the disr 
tances to various points of the city are counted. In summer 
the neighbourhood of the bridge is fiequeuted by excursion 
parties. 

DosHiSHA. — Not far from the Palace is the Doshisha College, 
founded by the late Dr. Neeshima in 1875 under the auspices of 
the American Mission Board. It is one of the best Cliristian 
schools in Japan. The institution comprises a female school, a 
school for nurses, a hospital, etc. 

NiJo RiKYU. — This Palace was first built by the famous 
warrior Oda Nobunaga in 1569 but it was distroyed by fire some 
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years later at the time of the rebellion of Akeohi, one of Oda's 
generals. It was rebuilt by the Tokugawa Shognn in 1602. 
After the Restoration it was occupied as the Kyoto Prefeetural 
Office until 1876, when it became an Imperial Detached Palace. 

Shin Kyogokd, to the east of Teramachi, was opened only 
some thirty years ago, but is now the most busy and bustling 
quarter in Kyoto. There are a number of shows, eating-houses, 
etc., and the streets are crowded day and night. 

HiGASHi HoNGWANji, at Higashi Eokiijo, are among the 
great temples in Kyoto. The temples belong to the Otani 
branch of the Shin sech Shinran Shonin is the founder of the 
temples, which iniVe four times been burnt and as often rebuilt. 
The last destruction occurred in 1864 and the reconstruction 
■was completed in 1895. The great influence which this parti- 
cular sect of the Buddliist religion wields over a large number 
of devotees may be gathered from the fact that every time the 
destruction of the temples takes place the new buildings grow 
ID size and grandeur, and also from the readiness with wliich 
Ibe necessary funds are subscribed by the believers of the sect. 
There are two large temples, one is called the Daishi-do and the 
otiier Amida-dr. The former measures 210 feet by 192 feet and 
covers nearly 1,200 tsiibo of ground. The latter's dimensions 
are 158 feet by 131 feet, covering 613 Uubo of ground. Several 
millions of yen were expended in the construction of these 
temples. To tlie north of the temples a large fountain and pond 
have been formed by drawing water from the Lake Biwa Canal. 
All over tlie roofs of the temples iron pipes are laid, and in the 
event of an outbreak of fire water can be sent up through the 
pipes from the reservoir below. On this work alone more than 
one hundred thousand yen have been spent. 

NiSHi HoNGWANji is situated at Nishi Rokujo. The present 
temples were rebuilt in 1618, the old buildings having been 
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■burut two years previously. They contiiin many ancient works 
of art and from an artistic point of view they far surpass the 
Eastern Temples mentioned above. The Drum Tower and the 
Karamon Gate, with its splendid carvings, are the most famous 
features. In the grounds are beautifully laid-out gardens. 

The Inari Temple is situated on the Fushirai road close to 
the railway station. The grounds are extensive and the temples 
are beautiful. They are always crowded with people. Many 
iemples of lesser magnitude are situated on the mountain at the 
b&ck. The regular festival takes place on May 7th every year. 

ToFUKU.ii is in the north of the ' Inari temple and is 
■one of the most celebrated temples ii.i Kyoto. The grounds mea- 
sure nearly 60,000 tsubo in extent. The majority of the temples 
and many treasures were destroyed by fire some thirty years ago 
but the famous bridge called TsiUen-hyo was saved. This place 
js particularly noted for the maple-trees amid which the bridge 
stands. 

Senyxjji Temple, situated at the north of Ichi-no-hashi 
hridge on the Fushimi road, has been the burial place of 
Emperor Shijo (1283-1243) downwards. The tomb of the late 
Emperor Komei, father of the present Emperor, is also at 
this temple. 

Samu-sangendq, situated to the south of the Imperial 
Museum, belongs to the Tendai sect. In the temple there are 
one thousand gilt images of Senju Kwannun each five feet 
high. Besides these there are numerous smaller ones. The 
temple was destroyed by fire in 1248 and was rebuilt by the 
Emperor Kameyama in 1265. It is one of the oldest temples 
in Kyoto. 

The Imperial Museum stands to the south of the Hokoku 
Jinja, the buildings covering nearly 1,000 tsubo of land. Nine 
rooms are devoted to the exhibition of paintings and seven 
to other ancient objects of art. 
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HoKOKu JiKSHA is dedicated to the Taiko Hideyoshi, * 
warrior whose career is unique in the history of Japan. Op- 
posite the shrine stands what is commonly known as Mimi-zuha, 
or the Ear Mound. Tradition says that Hideyoshi's forces on 
the occasion of their expedition to Corea extending from 1592 to 
1597 cut off the ears and noses of theCoreans killed on the field 
and sent them salted to Japan as trophies. The mound stands 
where these relics were buried. 

Daibutsu was first built by Hideyoshi in 1578, but was 
burnt in 1601. The temple was rebuilt by Hideyori,. son of 
Hideyoshi, in 1608 but was again destroyed by fire caused by 
lightning in 1798. The Gr§at Image of Buddha was originally 
of bronze in a sitting posture, 63 feet in height, but in 1662 it 
was converted into wood. At present it consists of only a head 
and shoulders without a body. The gigantic Bell near by the 
Daibutsu was cast by Hideyori. It is 14 feet high, 9 feet 2 iiu 
ill diameter and a foot in thickness. 

KiYOMizuDEEA is oue of the most celebrated temples in 
Kyoto and visitors to that ancient city should not fail to ex- 
amine it. The main Temple was built in imitation of the 
SMslunden Palace and is quite different in architecture from 
the style generally adopted by most Buddhist temples. Ilfr 
position is no less remarkable, for it is situated on the hill-side 
facing the south and commands extensive views of the city. In 
front of the Temple is the well-known butai, or dancing-stage, 
supported by a high scaffolding of strong beams. Below the 
stone steps leading to the temple is a small cascade called 
Otowa-notaki. The temple is dedicated to Kwannon (Goddess 
of Mercy) who has eleven faces, forty arms, 1,000 hands and 
1,000 eyes. The grounds are frequented by people at all times. 

Chion-in, the head monastery of the Jodo sect, is situated 
to the north-east of the Yasaka temple and is one of the largest 
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temples in Kyoto. In 1603, about tluee centuries after its 
fcundation, the temple underwent complete renovation and 
improvement by Tokugawa leyasu. In 1633 it was destroyed 
by fire and Tokugawa lemitsu restored it in 1639. The work of 
rebuilding occupied 'six years. The timber and other materials 
used in the temple are of the best and it is justly regarded as 
the finest group of buildings in Kyoto. The charming and 
beautiful surroundings of this almost peerless temple are loved 
and admired by all visitors to Kyoto. An avenue of cherry-trees 
leads up to the sammon (entrance gate) and when these trees are 
in bloom early in April the ground is crowded by holiday-makers. 
The Hondo was built by the priest, Manyoosho, by order of 
Tokugawa lemitsu. It measures 137 feet by 105 feet and the 
■characters " Otani-dera" in a frame hung in front of the Hondo 
were written by the Emperor Gonara (1527-57). What is known 
as the Chion-in no karakasa (an umbrella) can be seen placed under 
the eaves of the south-eastern corner. The rooms of the Hoja 
may be inspected on applying to the priest in charge. The 
rooms are decorated with many paintings by well-known artists 
-of the Kauo school and of these, those of sparrows and of a cat, 
respectively called by Japanese as nuke suzume a,ndi happo-nirami- 
no-neko, are the most famous. In the wood at the south-east of 
the Hondo is the bell tower, 24 feet square in size, in 
which is hung a huge bell, 18 feet in height and 9 feet in 
diameter. 

Yasaka Temple is situated at the eastern end of Gionmachi 
and at the foot of Higashiyama. The regular festival of the 
temple takes place on July 17di and 24ih every year. On the 
first-named day the mikoshi is sent from the shrine to the Otabi- 
slio at Shijo and on the 24th it is brought back again. On these 
days a display of prettily-decorated cars and other pageantry 
ta]$es place and they parade through the streets. 
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GiNKAKUJi (Silver Pavilion) is at the noi'th of Sbisbi-ga- 
tani. Its proper name is Jislioji and it belongs to the Zen sect. 
It is a well-known historical fact that in 1479 Ashikaga Yosbi- 
masa, after his resignation of the post of Shogun, built a 
country-house here and lived in quiet retirement. After bis 
death it was converted into a temple in accordance with his will. 
It is dedicated to the Goddess Kwannon and there is in the 
temple an image of Yoshimasa, the founder. The tea-room^ 
(cha-shitsti) of 4^ mats, bnilc by Soami, is said to have been- 
much prized by its owner. The prettily laid-out garden is 
admitted by many to be an exquisite specimen of Japanese land- 
scape gardening. The " Silver Pavihon " is of two storeys and 
was built in imitation of the " Gold Pavilion " constructed by 
Ashikaga Yosbimitsu, Yoshimasa's predecessor. As a matter o£ 
fact the pavilion has no silver in its construction, the ex-Shogun 
having died before bis intention could be carried out. 

The Shimo Kamo Shkine is situated in a wood at the nortb 
of Tadasu and is noted for the grandeur cf its architecture^ 
Many smaller temples are contained in its grounds. The festival 
takes place on May 15th every year. 

The Kami Kamo Shkine is reached by proceeding about li 
miles further up the river Kamo. The festival is held on May 
15tb. Another festival takes place on May 5th (Chinese 
calendar) when horse-racing is held on the ground. Twelve- 
horses, reined and saddled in pure old Japanese style, participate 
in the race. They are ridden by Shinto priests clad in 
picturesque robes. The event is well worth seeing. 

KiNKAKuji is situated some 8 cho to the west of the Hirano 
temple and at the foot of a large hill called Kinukasa-yama. 
The " Golden Pavilion '' was built by Ashikaga Yosbimitsu in 
1397, after his resignation of the post ol Shogun to enjoy an 
undisturbed life here. It was afterwards converted into a- 
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temple. The pavilion was coaiied wilih gold, and Ibough many 
centuries Lave elapsed since its construction traces of gold are 
still discernible in some parts of it. It stands in the centre of 
the garden and has three storeys. In the lower room of the 
pavilion are images of Amida and of Yoshimilsu, ihe founder, in 
priestly robes. The garden is very pretty and fascinating 

KiTANO Tenjin, — This temple is dedicated to Sugawara- 
no-Michizane, the celebrated loyalist. It underwent several 
renovations before it reached its present size and splendour. 
The temple is one of the most frequented by people in Kyoto. 
In its spacious grounds are many old trees — and especially 
plum-trees, which are said to have been much loved by Michi- 
zane during his life-time, are abundantly in evidence. The 
monthly festival of the temple takes place on the 25ih of every 
month and a special festival is held twice a year, on August Ith 
and October 4th. 

Katsura Kapids. 

A trip down these rapids is well worth the day which i6 
takes to do it in. 

Leave Kyoto in the morning by jinrikisha for Yamamoto 
or Tamba (about 15 miles), where boats can be obtained for the 
trip down the river to Arashiyama ; thence from Arashiyama 
return to Kyoto (6| miles) by the same jinrikisha, which also 
come down in the boat. This is a most exciting trip, and free 
from any danger. The scenery at Arashiyama is also very 
pretty. If there is much water in the river it is made the 
excuse for demanding a higher charge. 

Uji. 

Here are the most renowned tea plantations in Japan, 
where the most delicate flavoured and highest priced tea ia 
produced. From Inari Railway Station 7Jf miles. 
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Leaving Kyoto the line crosses the Kamogawa, and making 
a long sweep to the right, boldly charges the mountains, and 
shortly afterwards reaches Inari, where there are some celebrated 
fox temples; and ascending a steep incline for some distance, 
again to Yamashina, from whence again ascending, crosses the 
Tokaido by a high bridge at the village of Otaui, and enters a 
tunnel of 2,179 feet in length under Osaka-yama, emerging high 
above, but in full view of the town of Otsu and the lake at its 
foot. The railway passes above and behind the town, and 
passengers for Ossu can leave the train at Otani, or alight at 
Baba, either of which are about a mile from the centre of the 
town. The changing views of wood and mountain aff.irded 
between Kyoto and Otsu are extremely 'pleasing, and at some 
points of exceptional mnge and charm ; while the prospect pre- 
sent) d on emerging from the mouth of the tunnel above Oisu is 
one of great beauty. 

To the left, at the extreme end of the town, can be seen on 
a spur of the mountains the famous temples of Miidera, the site 
marked by a stone obelisk erected to the memory of the soldiers 
from this neighborhood who fell in the civil war of 1877. Further 
to the left springing from the water's edge is Hiyeizau, and in a 
line further up the lake, Hirayama. The conical isolated 
mountain seen in the distance on the right is Mukadeyama ; 
the large rectangular white building immediately below the line 
of railway between the tunnel and Baba is the provincial Gov- 
ernment OfiSce for Shiga-ken ; and the red brick buildings with 
tall chimneys are respectively the Electric Lighting establishment, 
and a Cotton Spinning Mill. At Ishiba, on the road between 
Baba and the town, may be seen a remarkable pine-tree (Ishiba 
no matsii), trained on a bamboo trellis so that it spreads over 
space sufficient to shade thirty or forty persons beneath its 
spreading branches. 
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Otsu, 58 miles from Hyogo, and about eight miles from 
Kyoto by road, eleven by railway, built upon the side of 
the mountain sloping down to the sbore of Lake Biwa. This 
town, which is substantially built, and contains some fairly 
good streets, is the chief town of Shiga-ken, and enjoys a 
considerable trade with the towns and villages across, and 
bordering the lake ; and from the two great roads (Nakasendo 
and Tokaido) which unite at Kusatsu a short distance from 
Ossu, and pass through the town to Kyoto. There are a number 
of steamers, plying several times daily to aud from different 
places on the Lake shore. 

ISHIYAMA. 

A very pretty spot where the river Seta leaves the Lake 
Biwa, and ultimately becomes the Yodogawa from Fushlmi, 
near Kyoto, to Osaka, where it flows into Osaka Bay. 

From Ishiba (Otsu) 5 miles, jinrikisha 30 sen per man. A 
small steamer plies between Ishiba and Ishiyama during the 
summer months, fare 10 sen. 

Karasaki. 

The principal object of interest here is a large pine-tree 
(matsii) trained partly over the lake and partly over the shore, 
which is said to extend its branches over a larger area than any 
other tree in Japan. 

Like Arashiyama and Uji, to the people of Kyoto, Karasaki 
and Ishiyama are favourite outlets for the people of Otsu. 

Sakamoto. 

From Otsu 6^ miles, jinrikisha, 40 sen per man. 

From Sakamoto there is a good road to the top of the 
mountain called Hiyei-zan, from which very extensive views 
over the city of Kyoto on one side, and Lake Biwa on the other, 
are afforded in clear weather. 
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Bejoiniiig the tniin at Baba, the line passes for a short 
distance tlirough fields aud tea plantations, and then crosses 
the Setagawa, which drains the lake into the Yodogawa, by a 
bridge of 19 spans of 70 feet girders. Subsequently the 
Okuinegawa and the Kusatsugawa, whose beds are higher than 
tha ground over which they flow, are passed under by short 
tunnels, and Eusatsu is reached. 

This is the junction station for the Kwansai Railway to 
Yolikaichi and Nagoya. From Kusatsu there is a long run of 
ten miles to Hachimau, crossing over the Yasukawa with a 
bridge including 4 spai:s of 100 feet, and 18 spans of 70 feet 
girders, past the foot of Mukadeyama, under the Yanomunegawa 
with another short tunnel, and over the Nibogawa with a bridge 
of 12 spans of 60 feet girders. Between Hachiman and Notc- 
gawa the Koshigoye tunnel, 462 feet long, is run through, and 
one or two glimpses of the lake are affoided. Between Notogawa 
and Hikone the Yechigawa is crossed by a bridge of 20 spans of 
60 feet girders, and the Tiikamiyagawa is bridged with 18 spans 
of 40 feet girders. 

At Hikone may be seen perched upon an eminence close 
to the shore of the lake- the white walls of the castle of the 
former Daimyo of Hikone, 11 Kamon-no-kami, who was 
assassinated at the Sakurada gate in Tokyo in the year 1860 
for supposed leaning towards the demands of foreigners for 
their admission to the country, he being at that time chief 
adviser to the Shogun. 

A short distance further takes the passenger to Maibara, 
from whence the line to Nagahamu and Tsuruga branches off, 
and the Tokaido Eailway bids farewell to Lake Biwa. 

Beviewini; the journey from Baba, it is to be regretted that 
after passing the Setagawa bridge no view of the lake is obtain- 
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able from the train ; the country ia for the whole 85 miles nearly 
a dead level, the route lying over carefully cultivated fields of 
rape or rice, the rectangular patches bounded with rows of 
trees, resembling on a smaller scale a plain in Lombardy. 
From Maibara the line curves to the right and runs up a narrow 
valley to past Nagaoka, from whence it descends again through 
a mountain defile and deep cuttings to Sekigahara, the scene of 
the great battle in the year 1600 between lyeyasu, the founder 
of the Tokugawa'dynasty of the Shoguns, and the followers of 
Hideyori, son of the Taiko Hideyoshi, in which the latter were 
defeated. During the construction of the railway some relics 
of the buttle, in the shape of pieces of rusty armour and broken 
spears, were unearthed in the excavations. 

Descending further to Tarui, the train emerges upon the 
great Mino plain. The scenery is pretty between Maibara and 
Ogaki, and a good view of the plain on the left is obtained 
from Sekigahara. The road on the right from Sekigahara is 
the Nakasendo, which is crossed half way to Tarui, and thence- 
forward appears on the left. 

From Ogaki, there is an opportunity of visiting the water- 
fall of Yoio-no-tuki and surrounding wild scenery. From the 
Ogaki Station 7^ miles, jinrikisha 50 sen per man. 

From Tarui, 8f miles, jinrikisha 50 sen per man. 

From Sekigahara, 10 miles, jinrikisha 70 sen per man. 

The first is much the best road. 

A short distance from Ogaki the Ibigawa is crossed by an- 
iron bridge of five spans of 200 feet, and near Gifu the Nagara- 
gawa has to be passed by a bridge of five spans of 200 feet and' 
four spans of 100 feet. Both these are, however, surpassed by 
the bridge over the Kisogawa a little further on which demanded' 
nine spans of 200 feet girders. Fourteen miles more brings the- 
railway to the city of Nagoya. 
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TsuRUGA Branch. 

Leaving Maibara tbis line skirts the lake as far as Naga- 
■bama, to which port the steamers from Otsu ran to afford 
connection with the railways at either end of the lake previous 
to the construction of the present line along the shore. Naga- 
bama is noted for the manufacture of a kind of silk crape called 
chirimen, and contains a considerable population, but is otherwise 
possessed of no features of attraction to visitors. From Naga- 
hama the railway crosses a flat expanse of rice fields and 
mulberry gardens, passing Takatsuki and Iiiokuchl to Kinomoto, 
from whence the ground rises gradually to Nakanogo, and then 
quickly to 

Yanagase, where the mountains begin to close in, and 
offer a formidable obstacle to further progress. They are, 
however, penetrated by a tunnel 4,437 feet long through hard 
rock on a descending grade, the summit having been passed 
just after leaving Yanagase Station, and the train emerges 
into another world almost, the appearance of the narrow 
gorge on the other side being so different to the previous 
approach from Nagahama. The line passing on the way through 
three more tunnels, viz : — 

Toneyama (348feet. 

Kotoneyama 186 „ 

Sosogeyama 180 „ 

Now follows a narrow defile for some miles, shut in by high and 
precipitous mountains tolerably well covered with trees and 
undergrowth, which during the verdure of summer and the 
varied tints of autumn, form some beautiful vistas, diversified 
by occasional groups of picturesque dwellings, and the ever pre- 
sent rushing stream pursuing its impatient course over the 
stones and rocks at the bottom of the gorge to 
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HiKiDA, and shortly afterwards emerges upon the compara-^ 
lively level plain lying between the mountains and the sea, at the 
further extremity of which stands the town of 

TsuRUGA, 30 miles from Maibara. 

Tsuruga is prettily situated under the shadow of high hills- 
at the head of a narrow and deep gulf with precipitous walls of 
rock nearly the whole way to its mouth, which can be seen 
from the town, a small island midway in the opening. There is 
good anchorage and deep water close up to the town, and the 
harbour looks snng and well sheltered, but during the prevalence 
of northerly gales a very heavy sea rolls in, making it unsafe for 
vessels to lie there. The town, which is rather poor looking, 
offers no attractions, the trade with the north coast and 
Hokkaido is small, and principally confined to fish and fish 
manure. 



SHINAGAWA-AKABANE AND HACHIOJI LINES. 



As mentioned under " Shinagawa," there is a short line 
branching from the Tokaido Railway at that place, which gives 
connection with the Northern and North-western lines at Akabane, 
making it convenient to transfer traffic from one system to the 
other; affording as well, oommnuniciition with both metropolitan 
termini. The line, 13 miles in length, skirts the western 
suburbs of Tokyo, which consist of an elevated plateau chiefly 
occupied with nursery and market gardens ; crossing at Shinjika 
and Itabashi some of the main outlets from the city. 

At Sliinjiku, about midway between Shinagawa and Aka- 
bane, there branches off the line to Hachioji, 33 miles from Tokyo. 

The route proceeds over a pleasant well cultivated upland 
country, nursery gardens forming the most prominent feature, 
for some distance from Shinjiku ; and passing several small 
stations reaches Tachikawa, just beyond which the Tamagawa 
is crossed by a bridge comprising 18 spans of 70 feet, and 12 
spans of 40 feet girders ; on the opposite side to the left of the 
line is seen the rather poor looking village of Hino. A descent 
having been made to the river crossing, an ascent is now made 
through a deep cutting on the opposite side, and at a short 
distance further the Asagawa, an affluent of the Tamagawa, is 
crossed by a bridge of 7 spans of 60 feet girders, and immediate- 
ly afterwards the train reaches Hachoji. 

This town, which is situated not far from the Kobotoke 
pass, is only important as the centre of a large silk producing 
•district, and for the weaving carried on in the town. 
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Tlie main road to Kofn wiis formei'ly can'ied over tfte 
summit of tlie Kobotoke pass, but has since been diverted and 
improved, so that vehicles can pass as far as Yoshino, and again 
from Uyenobara (about 3 miles from Yoshino) all the way to 
Kofu, 25 ?■(' from Hachioji. , A Government railway line from 
Haehioji to Kofu via the Sasago Pass is now under construction 
and is expected to be completed in a few years. 

Carriages start for Yoshino from Hachioji on the arrival of 
every train from Tokyo, fare 50 sen per passenger. 

The road is a pretty one all the way from Hachioji to Kofu, 
and is a convenient route by which to approach Fnjisan by way 
of'Kami Yoshida. Fine views of the northern side of the great 
mountain are afforded as the traveller progresses; and at 
Saruhashi or Yayenbashi (monkey's bridge) the Katsuragawa is 
crossed by a curious bridge formed of huge balks of timber 
corbelled out from the perpendicular cliff on either side until 
nearly meeting, upon which other timbers are laid to complete 
the connection. This being half way between Hachioji and Kofa 
is a good place to stop at for the night. From Saruhashi the 
road continues amidst varied scenery in which mountains in all 
kinds of shapes form the principal features ; and finally issuing 
upon the Koshiu plain passes through some of the celebrated 
grape growi)ig districts, along a road lined with peach and cherry 
trees, which present a very pretty picture when in blossom early 
in May, and over a rather long bridge into the town of 

Kofu, which is the seat of the local Government of Yama- 
nashi-ken, and has a population of about 37,000 inhabitants. 
Kofu possesses a large number of buildings in a more or less 
European style, and is the centre of the grape producing district 
in this part of Japan, There is also a silk reeling establishment, 
and some silk manufactures of special kinds peculiar to the 
district. 
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Descent of the Fujikawa. 
kofd to kajikazawa and iwabuchi via minoeu. 

(Jiirnages to seat four persons, drawn by one horse, can be 
obtained from Kofu to Knjiliazawa, 12 miles, for about two yen 
and tlie journey across ibe valley, over a level but bad 
road, takes about three hours. At Kajikazawa a boat can be 
engaged to go to Iwabucbi (Station on the Tokaido Eailway) for 
4 yen, stopping one niglit at Hakii, to permit of a visit to the 
temples of Minobu, about 2 miles distant. The boat usually 
goes a short distance further down and stops at Ohno, where 
the passengers rejoin it in the morning, or as arranged. Ohno 
is about the same distance as Hakii from Minobu, on the 
opposite side of the Ojirogawa. 

With a fair supply of water in the river the voyage to Hakii 
occupies about two hours, and from thence to Iwabuchi six 
hours. 

Minobu. — This is the headquarters of the Buddhist sect 
which follows the teaching of Nichiren, who is said to have 
founded the monastery here in the 13th century. The temples 
were destroyed by fire in 1875, and rebuilt in 1880, and are con- 
sidered examples of Buddhist architecture ; but to the ordinary 
observer there is nothing remarkable about them, and it needs 
an entiiusiast to detect, beyond some few fine carvings, any 
special features to demand admiration. A number of ancient 
relics are preserved and occasionally exhibited on the fete days 
which frequently occur. 

In the village of Minobu there is fair accommodation at 
Masuya and Tanakaya. At the upper end of the street is the 
entrance to the temple grounds where traces of the fire upon the 
trees may be visible. The chief temple and the priests' dwellings 
are situated at the top of several flights of stone steps, num- 
bering in all 285 steps ; but a road to the right (called the 
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woman's road) gives au easier ascent for those who are dis- 
inclined to climb the steps. Descending from the temple, a 
path to the right leads up a deep and picturesque gorge, 
clothed in spring and summer with the densest verdure, in 
which are situated some burial places and detached temples. 
This is also the path for the ascent of the mountain immediately 
above to ihe right, known as Shichimen-zan, distance about 
3 »•/. The mountain immediately behind the chief temple is 
called Oku-no-iu, and the ascent of IJ ri is comparatively easy. 
The scenery about Miiiobu is undoubtedly pretty, but not more 
so than a score of other places much easier of access, and the 
attriictions of the place have been much overrated. If a travel- 
ler finds it suit bis convenience to break his journey between 
E»jil<azawa and Iwabuchi, he may well pause at Minobii, but it 
is not worth interrupting the course down the river for the 
special purpose of visiting the monastery. 

The valley and situation of Minobu much resemble Oyama, 
but the latter, within three hours of Yokohama, is on a larger 
scale, and more interesting, with greater attractions. 

The track, which would overtax the imagination to 
designate a road, from Hachioji to Torizawa, near to Saruhashi, 
Yayenbaslii, or Enkio, all of which names are indifferently 
employed, is in a hideous state, and all but impassable. 

Some of the bridges between Yosliino and Kofu are in an 
advanced slate of decay. Between Saruhashi and Kofu is the 
Sasago Pass only practicable for small carriages, which will 
transport luggage, or ladies and children unable to walk. These 
drawbacks, and frequent changes at places where the traveller is 
practically helpless, afford unrivalled opportunities for the 
application of the screw ; and unless there are other reasons for 
taking this route, it is better to go as much as possible by the 
Railway, where the charges are fixed, and approach the 
Fujikawa from another direction, as indicated further on. 
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Distances by the path wliiob follows the right bank of the 
river : — 

Jlinobu to Kajikazawa 13 miles. 

Hakii 2 

Olino 24 

„ Nambu 8i 

„ Utsubusa 20 

„ Iwabuchi 23 

From Utsubusa tlie route is over a high pass, and in tlie 
whole distance to Iwabuchi are included several steep climbs 
over intervening hills ; while some extremely pretty pictures are 
from time to time presented from various points, by the many 
windings of the Fujikawa among the high mountains which 
generally form its banks, during its course to the sea. 

MiNOBU, VIA Omiya. 

Under ordinary circumstances, that portion of the Fujikawa 
between Kajikazawa and Minobu, although not devoid of scenic 
interest, is quite tame as regards the descent of the river ; and 
therefore if the visitor makes Minobu the termination of his 
outward, and subsequent point of departure for his return 
journey, he will have little or nothing to regret, and will save 
much time, money, and annoyance. To proceed upon this 
route, a ticket is taken upon the Tokaido Kailway to Suzukawa, 
the next station beyond Numudzii, from whence jiurikisha can 
generally be obtained to Omiya, 8 miles, jinrikisha with 2 
drawers, Y.1.20 ; but after that the journey must be performed 
on foot or in hago. From Omiya the path goes through the 
village of Agoyama to Utsubusa, distant about 5 miles, passing 
on the way the swinging bridge (tsitribashi), and thence as 
above to Minobu, reversing the order of the villages and dis- 
tances. The tsuribashi is a bridge constructed of split bamboos 
twisted into ropes, with a sort of plaited bamboo footpath about 
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live feet; wide, ou which planiis are laid, and is suspended 
between the rocky banks of one branch of the river where it is 
•divided by a small island in the centre. The bridge is about 100 
feet long, and 80 or 35 feet above the water, which runs swiftly 
at this spot. There are no handrails, and as the bridge shakes 
about considerably when being crossed, many people lack the 
necessary nerve to attempt the passage. There is, however, 
MO real danger, and the best plan is not to look down, but to look 
straight at the opposite bank and wiilk quickly and steadily over. 
The second crossing from the island to the right bank is mfide 
by a ferry boat, and a short walk of about a quarter mile to the 
left brings you to Utsubusa, where the road from Iwabuchi is 
joined. 

Kami ide ; Shiea-ito-no taki. 
Travellers from Suzukawa to Minobu, by taking an alter- 
native road from Omiya, are afforded an excellent opportunity of 
visiting the falls of Kami-ide. Instead of taking the road to the 
left, which leads to Utsubusa as above, the direct road is pursued 
to Kitayama (4 miles), thence to Kami-ide (3 miles). The 
visitor should take the road to the left at the entrance to the 
village, and after walking a short distance cross by a bridge over 
the Shibakawa, the river into which the cascades flow. The 
total number of falls is said to be forty-eight, the largest of 
which, known as the Nen-nen-fuohi, is about 100 feet high and 
:30 feet wide ; others of about 85 feet in height, and a number of 
smaller cascades, all fall into a large semi-circular basin, and 
from thence by a short stream, called the Shira-ito-gawa, into 
fcshibakawa, which is a tributary of the Fujikawa. After com- 
pleting the round of the cascades, concluding with the Nen-nen- 
fuchi which is formed by the Shibakawa, and is separated from 
the other falls, the visitor emerges at the other end of the 
tillage, and continues on the direct road to Shito-ana (3 miles). 
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where is to be seen a large cave, from which the village derives 
its name. The road to the cave is by a turning to the righ' 
at the end of the village, and up a flight of atone steps, where 
the entrance will be found at a grove of trees. A guide and 
torches are necessary if the cave is to be explored, and some 
caution should be exercised in picking the way in certain places. 
The length is about 250 feet, width 24 feet, and height 6 to 10 
feel. From Shito-ana the road turns sharply to the left and 
goes direct for the Fujikawa, which is crossed at the Hadaka- 
jima ferry opposite Fukui. Travellers can go direct from Fukui 
to Minobu, or take a boat to Hakii, and walk thence to Minobu, 
the distance frora either being about the same. 
The distances are as follows ; — 



Suzuliawa to Omiya 



Kitayama 

Kami-ide 

Shito-ana 

Hashita Toge 

Shimobe Baths 

Hadaka-jima Ferry... 
llinobu 



8 miles. 



12 
15 
18 
26 
32 



37 „ 

There is accommodation to be obtained at Kami-ide, Shito- 
ana and Shimobe. The road ia not practicable for jinrikisha 
beyond Omiya. 



THE SANYO RAILWAY. 



Leaving the Kobe terminus of the Tokaido Railway and 
passing under the bed of the Minatogawa, the Sanyo line takes 
the traveller over ricefields to Suma, a journey of a little more 
than 20 minutes. 

SuMA is noted for its charming scenery and is a favourite 
summer resort of Kobe residents. The air is pure and the sea 
water limpid and well suited for sea-bathing. About a quarter 
of a mile to the north from the road is situated the Sumadera 
temple, built in 886 A.D. In the temple is placed a wooden 
image of Kwannon, 8 feet 6 inches high, said to have been 
fished up from the sea off Wada Point several centuries ago. 
Many ancient relics are deposited in this temple, and these are 
shown to the visitor on payment of a small fee. Proceeding 
along the road about a mile to the west one finds a pagoda- 
shaped monument called Atsumori-zuka hy the road-side. It is 
over ten feet in height and the tomb-stone, 4 feet square, partly 
buried in the sand. 

From Suma the line skirls the sea coast at the foot of pine- 
clad hills, with the sparkling strand and blue waters of the 
straits of Akashi, leading from the gulf of Osaka to the Inland 
Sea on the left, with the island of Awajl in the distance forming 
the opposite shore. The narrow fi-ontage between Suma and 
Mailco is dotted with pretty Japanese villas and houses ; and the 
road and railway are bordered with a number of quaintly gnarl- 
ed pine trees of fantastic shapes, which form quite an avenue 
for some distance. 
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Between Maiko and Akaslii the narrowest part of the straits 
is passed. At AkasLi, amidst a grove of pine trees is seen the 
remains of the old castle, and its walled and moated enelosure^ 
formerly the stronghold of the Daimyo Matsudaira Hyobu Tayu. 
The site where the castle stood has now been converted into 
a public garden. On the hill at the east of the garden is a 
temple called the Hitomaru Jhija. About three-quarters of a mile 
from the Akashi railway station there are tea-housea, facing the 
straits, and excellent sea-bathing can be had in the vicinity. 

Issuing from Akashi, the line pursues its course at a short 
distance from the sea-ehore, over an irregular plain sprinkled 
with villages, to Tsuchiyama [earth mountain), a straggling town 
on the sea shore named on the lucus a non lucendo principle, 
there being no mountain in the vicinity. The coast here is 
lined with villages, whose inhabitants are chiefly engaged in 
securing the finny denizens of the waters of the Inland Sea. 

About one ri from Tsucliiyama is the celebrated strand or sea 
beach of Futam:-ko, or Futami-ga-ura. 

From Tsuchiyama the route lies over rice fields and a flat 
country to Kakogawa, from whence the right is occupied by low 
sand hills, while the sea sparkles on the left at a short distance. 
Leaving Kakogawa, the river of that name is crossed by a bridge 
consisting of 17 spans of 75 feet, and one span of 54 feet 
girders ; and after a little, the view of the sea is shut off by low 
sand hills on the left as well, up to Himeji. Just before enter- 
ing the station the lohigawa is passed by a long bridge including 
18 spans of 75 feet girders, and 20 spans of 23 feet girders. Oa 
a slight eminence to the right is seen the old castle, and on the- 
left, the islands of the Harima Nada. The castle was built in 
its present form by Ikeda Terumasa in 1003, tnid from its white 
colour was called Hakurojo (Snowy Heron Caatle). The site was 
orginally occupied as a camp in 947 by Sadanori, sou of Aka- 
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mabsu Norimura, Daimyo of Harima, but from the yeav 1334 
was held for the Ashikaga family, until in 1441 its defenders 
were besieged and defeated by Yamana Sozen. Akamatsu 
Masanori recovered possession in 1467, aud in 1577 the whole 
country submitted to Hideyoshi, who built ihe castle in three 
storej s, giving it the name of Taihomani, and in 1600 he pre- 
sented it to Ikeda Terumasa, 

Himeji possesses a population of 81,500 and is the garrison 
town of the Eighth Begimeut of Infantry. 

Between Himeji and Aboshi the Yumesakigawa is bridged 
with 10 spans of 75 feet girders, and 2 spans of 44 feet girders, 
and shortly after passing the latter station the view over the 
inland sea is again interrupted by sand hills, which now encom- 
pass the line on all sides. About 2 ri from Himeji in this 
neighbourhood, is the hot spring of Hyoda, the road to which 
passes the mountain called Shosazau, upou whose summit is 
to be seen an enormous cedar tree, known as Slwsoziin no-ippon- 
siigi. 

Sagino-yu Hot Springs are situated about 18 miles north 
from the Waki Station, a journey of four hours by jinrikisha. 
There is good hotel accommodation at this place. The return 
journey may be made by boat down the Kurashikigawa. 

KoEAKU EN Garden at Okayama is noted as an example of 
pure Japanese gardening, being justly regarded as one of the' 
three most beautiful gardens in Japan. It was laid out in 1687 
by Ikeda Tsunamasa, Lord of the Okayama clan, and its entire 
area covers 82,000 Uubo of ground. There are four entrances 
through which access may be obtained to the grounds. The 
four tmall lakes in the garden are fed from the Asahigawa, and 
after passing through the gardens and being used for various 
purposes the water finally discharges into the river. The " Yen- 
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jotei " is the most stnldng building in the garden, covering 
over 70 tsnbo of land. Tame cranes may be seen strutting about 
in the garden. 

Okayama is one of the most flourishing cities on the San- 
JO To. Ifc lias a population of 57,000, the houses numbering 
considerably over 10,000. It was the castle town of the 
Daimyo, Ikeda Sasbosho, in feudal times. Besides the Koiaiuien 
Garden, just mentioned, the city offers many attractions in tlie 
shape of temples and gardens. There is good hotel accom- 
modatioD. 

KiBiTsu Sheinb, at Miyauchi, about two miles to the north 
of the Niwase Station, is dedicated to Kibifcsu-hikono-mikoto. 
Tradition says that during the reign of the Emperor Suiniu 
(97-28 B.C.) a sou of the King of Corea came over to Japan 
■with a number of his followers on an expedition of subjugation. 
He is described as being 14 feet in height, with strong muscles, 
and of a brutal and merciless disposition. He took up his 
abode at a place now called Niiyama in Bitcbu province where 
he bsilt a stronghold. He waged war against the people of the 
neighbourhood and treated them most cruelly. The Emperor 
commanded Kibitsu-nomikoto to subdue the foreign invaders 
and after several sanguinary encounters with them the Japanese 
•commander killed their leader. The shrine stands where the 
battle was fought. Turning to the left after passing a huge 
torii at Magane-mura an avenue of overshadowing old trees 
leads to a flight of stone steps. The main shrine measures 62 
feet by 56 feet and stands amid very pretty surroundings. 
Various legends are connected with this shrine. 

FuKUYAJiA is an important town on the Sanjodo and a good 
^eal of trade is carried on with the districts bordering on the 
Inland Sea. Formerly it was the castle town of the Daimyo, 
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Abe Ise-iio-kami, whose castle grounds have now been coiiverted 
into a public garden. Tlie town has a population of about 
15,500. 

ToMOTsu is a little thriving port on the Inland Sea about 
ten miles south from the Fukuyama Station. There is a good 
jinrikisha road from Fukuyama to Tomotsu. It may also be 
reached by boat. On the beach there is an old temple called 
the Fukusenji, belonging lo the Sliingon sect. Very beauLifiii 
and extensive views of the Inland Sea and the provinces of 
Shikoku beyond can be commanded from the temple grounds. 

Onomichi is a bustling sea-port town of nearly 20,000 
inhabitants. A large coast traffic is carried on with other 
Inland Sea points. Visitors should not fail to ascend a hill, at 
the back of the town, on which is situated a somewhat dilapi- 
dated temple named the Senkoji built, it is said, eight centuries 
ago. A fine view of the city and of the sea which is commanded 
from the hill well repays the trouble of making the ascent. 

Hiroshima, 190 miles from Kobe, or a journey of about ten 
hours by rail, is the most important and prosperous city on the 
Sanyodo. It is the seat of the Local Government Office and of 
the garrisons of the Fifth Army Division. The city has a 
population of some 120,000. It was here that during the 
Japan-China war of 1894-95 His Majesty the Emperor of Japan 
established his Headquarters, from which he directed the opera- 
tions of the campaign. Also during the progress of the war an 
extraordinary session of the Diet was convoked here for the 
purpose of voting the necessary war funds. The port of Ujina, 
about three miles south of Hiroshima, is an excellent and very 
convenient harbour, and during the late war with China the 
embarkation and disembarkation of the troops and the shipment 
of supplies, etc., for the most part, took place here. It is con- 
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neoted with HiiosUima by railway. Hiroshima had for several 
ceutiu-ies been the castle town of the Asano family, a well-known 
Dainiyo, until the feudal system was abolished at the beginning 
of the present Meiji era some thirty years ago. The castle is 
now occupied by the garrison. A five-storied tower {tenshu), 108 
feet high, stands in the centre of the castle enclosure. 

The Public Garden {Eoyen) is situated close by Futaba- 
yama hill at the northern end of the city. Access to it may be 
obtained by crossing a bridge on the Kandagawa. In the garden 
are many different trees, among which the cherry and maple 
predominate. There are several temples in the grounds, of 
which one, called the Nigitsujinja, is the most important. It 
affords a fine view of the city of Hiroshima. 

Itsukushima, or more commonly called Aki-no-Miyajima, is 
an island situated about 13 miles to the west of Hirophima. It 
rises to a height of some 1,800 feet and is about 20 miles in 
circumference. The island is regarded as one of the " Three 
Most Beautiful Sights " in Japan, or Sankei as they are called 
by Japanese. The other two are Matsushima in Eikuzen and 
Amano-no-Hashidate in Tango. Visitors to Miyajima must 
alight at the station of the same name which is the fifth from 
Hiroshima Station and a ferry will convey them to the sacred 
island. It can also be reached by steamer from various ports on 
the Inland Sea. The town of Itsukushima is on the beach at 
the northern extremity of the island and has a population of 
some 3,500, most of whom derive their livelihood from visitors 
to this lovely island. The temple at the centre of the town is 
dedicated to three Shinto Goddesses, daughters of Susano-no- 
mikoto, namely Ichiki-shima-Hime, Tagori-Hime, and Tagitsu- 
Hime. Tradition says that in the reign of the Empress Suiko 
(593-628 A.D.) two old men were fishing in the neighbourhood 
of Miyajima, when there appeared a boat coming from the west 
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bearing a scarlet sail, Ou its approaching the shore the boat 
was fouud io contain the three goddesses mentioned above. 
They asked the fishermen to build a temple for them after 
obtaining leave from the Empress's Court as they proposed to 
remain there for the protection of the local people. The divine 
request was duly obeyed and a temple was erected and dedicated 
to the goddesses. The residence of the head priest of the temple 
having been destroyed by fire and the archives containing the 
records of the temple since its construction having been lost no 
trustworthy information as to its vicissitudes is available. When 
Taira-noKiyomori was chief of Aki Province during the 12th 
century he effected the complete renovation and improvement of 
the temple and other bnildings attached to it, bringing them to 
their present state of grandeur and magnificence. Since that 
time various Emperors and Shoguns have paid visits to the 
temple and in several instances they made liberal donations 
towards the funds of the temple. 

The main temple {Honden) measures 80 feet by 39 feet and 
the Heiden, Haiden and Haraiden are placed before it. In front 
of the last-named is the hutai, or elevated dancing-stage, about 
18 feet square, on either side of which are bronze lions and 
stone io;o. On two sides of the dancing stage are flat dancing 
stages 186 tsiibo in extent, jutting out on the shallow water 
which reaches the floor at high tide. The hnge torii stands in 
the sea in front of the temple. Ou either side of the Haiden 
(Hall for Worship) is a winding gallery {lavairo) 288 feet long, 
hung with iron tord. When all the temple lanterns are lighted 
they produce a very fine effect — and this may be obtained by 
any visitor on payment of three yen. Behind the temple there 
is an exhibition which contains several hundred art treasures. 

Proceeding to the south from behind the temple a charming 
spot called momiji-dani (maple valley) is reached. As its name 
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indicates the place is full of maple trees, amid which a clear and 
placid stream winds its course. There are many deer quite 
tame, playing about the spot. These animals, with a pair of 
crows to be found in the temple grounds, are supposed to be 
" divine messengers " of the Goddesses to whom the temple, or 
rather the island, is dedicated. On a hill named Kameiyama is 
a large hall said to be capable of containing a thousand mats 
(which means that it is 3,000 feet square). There is also a 
pagoda on the hill. 

IwAKUKi, 215 miles from Kobe, was formerly the castle 
town of the Daimyo Kikkawa, and has now a population of 
nearly 10,000, The town is noted chiefly in connection with a 
unique bridge called Kiiitai-lcyo which is widely known in Japan 
owing to its peculiar style of construction. It spans the Nishi- 
kigawa and its total length is 750 feet. The bridge consists of 
five arches which rest on four stone foundations. It was built 
in 1673 when foreign styles of bridging were quite unknown in 
the country and it is greatly admired by the Japanese. It has 
undergone repairs several times but the original design remains 
unaltered. 

MiTAjiRi is the southern terminus of the Sanyo Railway 

and is a sea-port town of some importance. About a mile from 

MitBJiri the town of Miyaichi is reached. The latter has a 
population of some 3,000. 

Yasiaguchi is the seat of the Prefeotural Office {Icenchd) of 
the same name and possesses a population of about 15,000. 
The castle, occupied by the Daimyo Mori in pre-Bestoration 
•days, is still in good preservation. 

Akamagaseki, which is more commonly called Shimonoseki 
or Bakan, is situated at the southern extremity of the mainland 
and faces Moji across the strait. It is a shipping port of con- 
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siderable importance. In the city ia a Japanese restaurant 
called the Slmmpamo which has become famous on account of 
its being used as the meeting place of Li Hung-chang and tlie 
Japanese representatives for the purpose of concluding a treaty 
of peace and so closing the Japan-China War (1894 95) which 
is therefore known as the " Shimouoseki Treaty." 

Visitors to Shimonoseki and Moji are warned against talcing 
photographs in the neighbourhood of these localities as the act is 
prohibited on accoimt of these being iiichtded in the fortification 
zone. 



THE KWANSAI RAILWAY, 



This railway starting from Amijima, Osaka, skirts the foot 
of TeuDozan and entering the province of Yamashiro crosses the 
Nara Railway at Kidzu. It then proceeds along the Kidzugawa, 
finally reaching Tsuge via Uyeno. 

Another line branches off from the Tokaido Railway at 
Kusalsu. This line curves to the right up the valley of the 
Yokotagawa, down which the Tokaido high road from Yokkaichi 
also comes to join the Nakasendo at Kusatsu. Leaving Mukade- 
yama on the left, the route lies over rice and vegetable fields up 
the gradually narrowing valley, with the broad gravelly bed of 
the Yokotagawa on the left, and the Tokaido on the right. 
Between Ishibe and Mikumo three streams are passed under by 
short tunnels, and from the latter station the valley broadens 
^somewhat, thus affording a fine view of the Mino mountains in 
the distance on the left. Near Mikumo the Railway crosses the 
Tokaido, which henceforth is lost to sight on the left band, 
while the Yamato Kaido branches off to the right to Uyeno, and 
Tsu in Ise. From Mikumo the country becomes more broken 
and picturesque as the Kabuto range of mountains which divide 
Iga from Ise is approached. 

At Tsuge the Amijima and Kusatsu lines join and a single 
track runs to Kameyama where another line goes off to Tsu. At 
the latter place the Sangu Railway effects connection and 
carries the visitors to Yamada, the seat of the Imperial Ancestral 
Shrines. From Kameyama the main line proceeds to Nagoya 
by way of Yokkaichi and Kuwana. 
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The Kwansai Railway passes tlivougli disfcnots which 
abound in places and objects of interest, and a journey by this 
line affords the traveller opportunities of witnessing the most 
charming scenery. A trip to Osaka from Nagoya by this railway 
shortens the journey by 14 miles besides offering facilities in 
the matter of sight-seeing. 

YuNOYAMA Hot Speings are situated at 3 ri 12 cho to the 
west of Yokkaicbi Station on the Kwansai Railway. About half 
of the way is practicable for jiurikisha. The place is a good 
summer as well as winter resort. 

Karasu is reached in less than an hour by walking after 
alighting at the Takajaya Station ou the Sangii Railway which 
connects with the Kwansai Railway at Tsu. The place affords 
a very charming view of the sea and mountains and is a popular 
sea-bathing resort. In a pretty wood is situated a shrine 
dedicated to Wakahira-sume-no-mikoto. It was first built 
fourteen centuries ago. 

Imperial Ancestral Shrines at Yamada are divided into 
two, the Gehu and the NaigU. The former is situated at the 
southern end of Yamada, the terminus of the Sangii Railway. 
It was first built in 484 A.D. The edifice is simple and is free 
from showy decorations but is sufficiently imposing to strike the 
visitor. The grounds are very extensive and contain a number 
of shrines of lesser dignity and magnitude. 

The Naigu, about two miles distant from the Qelcu, is 
dedicated to the Goddess Amaterasu-omi-karai. The Shrine 
was originally in Yamato province but was moved to its 
present site in 783 in the reign of the Emperor Suinin. The 
Divine Mirror is the priucipal treasure of the Shrine, which is 
approached through the clean and spacious grounds. There are 
in the grounds several gates and many buildings which are well 
worth inspection. The Isuzugawa flows at the foot of a hill 
at the south-eastern border. 
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FuTAMi-GA-UBA is about two ri to the east of Yamada, The 
place is noted for the most picturesque scenery it affords. There 
are two rocks called Mydto-hva (Wife and Husband Eooks) 
which are tied together by a straw rope. They are quite near 
to the shore and are about 18 feet apart. One is 29 feet high 
and the other 12 feet. The limpid sea-water in the neighbour- 
hood offers excellent sea-bathing. 



THE OSAKA RAILWAY. 



This line starts from a neat and substantially built little 
station at Minatomaohi about two miles directly across the city 
from the Tokaido Railway station at Uraeda, and emerges 
immediately upon a tract of level rice fields. Upon the right 
a number of tall chimneys, among which appears the premises 
of the Osaka Cotton Spinning Company, bear witness to the 
enterprise of the Osaka people. Just before reaching Teunoji 
(the station for the Temple and Pagoda of that name) tlie line 
ascends to a slightly higher level plateau, and the fine 
premises of the Osaka Bleroliants Club is a prominent object on 
the left hand ; thence through a deep cutting to Hirauo, where 
close to the station is the Cotton Mill of the llirano Spinning 
Company. Continuing over similar country to Yao, a fine view 
of the plain to right towards Sakai is obtained from the carriage 
window. The high road which pursues a parallel course to the 
right is the Ise Kaido, and the road to Nara via Koriyanui. On 
the right front are seen the KogHse mountains, and to the left 
Higashi-yama. The triple peaked mountain immediately in 
front is called Take-no-uohi-toge. The Yamatogawa, which 
empties itself into Osaka bay at the town of Sakai, runs a little 
to the right of the line at Eashiwabara. The line terminates at 
the town of Nara. 



THE NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 



Leaving the terminus at Uyeno, this line curving to the 
west, skirts tlie Park of that name, passes tlie picturesque viUaga- 
of Oji and arrives at Akabane Junction, wliere it is joined by the 
lines from Sliimbashi, (the other metropolitan terminus,) and 
from Yokohama via Shinagawa. The Eailway then crosses the 
Arakawa by a long iron bridge composed of four spans of 100 
feet, and forty-eight spans of 50 feet girders, and pausing at 
Urawa, the chief town of Saitama-ken, arrives at Omiya, 16^ 
miles from Uyeno. At Omiya the line going northwards to 
Utsunomiya, Sendai, &c., branches off, and the North-western 
line continues its course along the route of the Nakasendo over 
a level plain with stations at various roadside places up to 
Kumagaye, a small town of about 5,000 inhabitants, where a 
considerable business is done in silk and cotton produce. A 
little further is Honjo, a town of similar size to Kumagaye, from 
which there is a high road branching to the right through 
Tochigi to Imaichi near Nikko, and on to Wakamatsu, Niigata 
and the north-west coast. This road can be joined by a cross 
road from Konosu, next station but one before Kumagaye, and 
also from Koga, a station on the northern line of railway. 

Shinmachi is the next station to Honjo, and from here a 
road branches off to the left to Tomioka, where there is a large 
silk filature, established some years ago by the Government. 
Distance from Shinmachi 8 ri. Beyond Tomioka the road 
continues over the mountains and finally joins the Nakasendo 
again at Yawata, about 5 ri beyond Oiwake, and not far from 
Komoro station on the Naoyetsu and Uyeda Railway. 
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The tapering cone of Fuji, snow capped during eight 
>months of the year, is a striking feature on the left from 
Akabane to Honjo, where it disappears behind the Chichibu 
mountains ; and at the same time Akagi-san comes prominently 
into view upon the right. In the right front are seen Eurakami- 
aan and the Haruna group of mountains behind which Ikao is 
■situated. The route for tlie whole distance from the outskirts 
of Tokyo passes through a well-cultivated district, dotted with 
towns and villages at frequent intervals, interspersed with 
copses of brushwood and groves of trees ; the effect of which is 
extremely refreshing to the eye in the hot weather. The whole 
plain is copiously watered by streams having their sources in 
the neighbouring mountains, and bridges are of frequent 
occurrence. Between Fukaya and Honjo, the Minaregawa is 
crossed by a bridge consisting of 7 spans of 40 feet girders ; 
between Honjo and Shinmachi the Kanagawa, a treacherous 
-and uncertain river, generally dry, but a foaming flood in rainy 
weather, is passed with 80 spans of 40 feet girders. Between 
Shinmachi and Takasaki the Earasugawa has had to be over- 
-come with a bridge in two portions comprising 5 spans of 100 
feet girders, and 8 spans of 20 feet girders. 

Takasaki is a place enjoying a considerable trade, and a 
:garrison town ; its principal importance is derived from the 
silk industry of the surrounding country, for which it is one of 
■the central markets. There is a restaurant near the railway 
station where food is served in foreign style. Changing car- 
riages at Takasaki, another line of railway conveys the traveller 
18 miles further along the Nakasendo to Yokogawa, with stations 
at lidzuka (road to Ikao), and Matsuida (station for Myogi-san). 

IsoBE MiNEEAL Spbings. — Thesc are situated within a couple 
of minutes' walk from the Isobe Station, the fourth from Taka- 
saki, 74 miles from Tokyo. The springs are of comparatively 
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recent discovery but they have now become quite popular. The 
villas of wealthy people are fast increasing in the neighbourhood- 
The springs are cold but warm baths may be had. It is about 
five miles to Myogi-machi. 

M YOGI SAN. — About one ri by jinrikisha from Matsuida 
Station, or can be walked by a shorter path, which, starting 
from the front of the station, crosses the valley, ascends 
the opposite side and joins the main road on the top ; about 
40 minutes walk to the village. Here there is situated a 
temple of some celebrity amidst some very rugged and strik- 
ing scenery, a peculiar sight assumed by the rocks as they 
were left after some stupendous subterranean convulsion. 

Dark o'er tlie verdant plain. 

The tow'i'ing rocks from ages past remain : 

Tokens of mightly tliroes which lieralded the birth, 

Of nature's handiwoik, our mother earth. 

Good hotel accommodation can be obtained in the village. 
Yisitors should not fail to take a walk to Naka-no-take about S- 
miles from the village during which several very extensive 
prospects of the surrounding country are afforded. At Naka-nc- 
take is a small house, (representing the temple which waa 
destroyed by fire some years ago) where visitors can rest and get 
good drinking water. Passing the house and turning to the 
right are two flights of steps leading to Asahi-take (Sunrise Rock) 
which can be ascended and a fine view enjoyed from the sum- 
mit. Amongst the many fantastic shapes with which the rocks 
are clothed, are the Eosoku-dake (Candle Rook), and the great 
rock arch. 

Above the village of Myogi, high upon the nearly perpendi- 
cular rocks, is fixed a large wooden character painted white, 
signifying " Dai " or great, up to which the ascent can be made 
without much danger, assisted by a guide to show the path. 
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Myogisan is the name given to the three peaks respectively 
•called Haku-un-zau, Kiiito-san and Kiukeizan, which are seen 
from Mafcsuida looming up to the south. These mountains, 
especially Kinto-san, are covered with rugged rocks and fan- 
tastically-shaped stones. They also abound in old cedar and 
•maple trees, the latter of which present a charming picture 
when their foliiige is tinted in the autumn. Among the curiosi- 
ties on Kintosan are gigantic natural arches known as the 
sehimon (stone gates). Beyond the fourth arch the path becomes 
very steep and the ascent exceedingly difficult. 

A very pleasant four or five days' trip can be made to 
include Ikao and Mj6gi-san by taking the railway to Matsuida 
Station, visit Miyogi-san, and afterwards returning to Matsuida, 
take railway to lizuka Station, from whence there is a direct 
road via Kashiwagi (15 miles) practicable for jiiuikislia with two 
men. The road is picturesque, and a good walker would prefer 
to make the journey on foot in four or five hours. After staying 
«t Ikao, return via Shibukawa to Mayebashi, and Tokyo by rail- 
way. Or the procedure can be reversed. 

KiRizuMi Hot Springs, situated about 6 miles north-wesii of 
Yokogawa, can be reached by jinrikisha from Yokogawa Station. 
The road being bad two men will be necessary, fare 50 sen per 
■man. The scenery along the way is pretty, especially when 
the springs are being approached, clear streams murmuring 
among the rooks. The springs are in a valley 3,000 feet above 
«ea level, and are said to have wonderful healing properties for 
incised wounds. 

After leaving Yokogawa the train ascends the Usui Pass 
over a steep incline. The rails are cogged as also are the wheels 
■of the locomotives which are on the Abt system. Altogether 
there are twenty-six tunnels between the Yokogawa and Karui- 
aawa Stations, their length aggregating 1,772 feet. 
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Kakuizawa, 88 miles from Tokyo, can be reached in less- 
than six hours. This place has no springs, but as it is- 
nearly 4,000 feet above sea level the temperature is refresh- 
ingly low in summer. The atmosphere is pure and invigorating 
and the drinisiug water excellent. Earuizawa is a favourite- 
summer resort of the missionaries in Japan. The river which 
flows through the centre of the village is called the Kumo-ai-gawa. 
The ti'ip to Asamayama and back to Earuizawa may be made in 
one day. 

Asamayama is one of the largest active volcanoes in Japan 
and is easily accessible from Tokyo and Yokohama. It stands 
on the borders of Shinano and Eotsuke provinces, and is 8,200 
feet high above sea level. The earliest eruption on record 
occurred in 685 A.D. and the last in 1894. The ascent may 
most conveniently be made from Oiwake (going so far hyjinrilcisJun 
from Earuizawa) where guides may be engaged. Intending 
climbers are recommended to take a supply of drinking water 
with them as it is almost impossible to get it on the mountain,- 
As far as a cascade known as Akadaki (red waterfall) at an 
elevation of about 1,150 feet the path, through luxuriant vege- 
tation, is not particularly steep but after the cascade is passed it 
becomes more steep and winding. After a climb of about eleven- 
miles from Oiwake the summit is reached. The crater is about 
J of a mile in circumference and 1,000 feet in diameter and it 
emits steam furiously all the time. From the summit a very- 
extensive view of the country with several high peaks, including 
Fuji, Akagi-san and Haruna group may be obtained. 

Nagano (or Zenkoji) is noted chiefly in connection with the 
celebrated Temple of Zenkoji which is situated in the city, a nine 
hours' railway journey from Tokyo. The Temple is dedicated ta 
Amida Nyorai and it attracts a lar^e number of pilgrims from 
various parts of the country. In the temple are also enshrined a 
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number of different images of BuddLa. It was fii'st built in 671 
A.D. and Las been rebuilt several times owing to its destruction 
by fire. In front of the entrance is the Mo-mon in which 
Sambokojin and Sammen-dailiolcuten are enshrined. To the left 
is a building called Bai-Rongwan which is in charge of a nun 
belonging to the Imperial family. Facing the Niomon is 
the Sammon, a two-storied edifice, 66 feet high, measuring 66 feet 
by 26 feet. The main Temple, built in 1700, is a two-storied 
building 100 feet high. The peculiar style of the roof is called 
by Japanese Shumolcu-zukwi (the word shwnohu denotes a 
wooden hammer used by the Buddhists in striking a bell). The 
roof is said to be supported by 136 pillars and more than 60,000 
rafters. In the outer circle there is a spacious room of 100 mats 
where visitors worship. The festival tajjes place on March 15th 
and October 15th (Chinese calendar). 

ToGAKUSHi-YAMA, 4 li and 20 cho from Nagano, can be 
reached by jiniik'sha. The temple on it is dedicated to Tajlijara- 
o-no-mikoto, a mylhological personage, who is said to have 
broken open the rocky door of the cavern in which Araaterasu- 
Oinino-kami, tlie Sun-Goddess, had hidden herself owing to the 
insult put upon her by one of the gods. Darkness reigned over the 
universe, says the legend, and the gods assembled before the 
cavern and tried to entice out the Sun-Goddess by means of 
music and dancing. (A certain kind of music and dancing 
called kagura, which are often performed at the Shinto shrines, 
are said to owe their origin to this fact). Attracted by the music 
played outside the Sun-Goddess slightly opened the door of the 
cavern when Tajikara-o-no-mikoto, who was credited with extra- 
ordinary muscular strength, forcibly opened the door and pulled 
the Sun-Goddess out of the cavern. Thereupon the light again 
came to the world. The temple was built in 277 A.D. The- 
festival takes place on May 15th and August 15th. 
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Mayebashi. — Leaving Taliasaki, tlie railway makes an ex- 
tended curve to the right for five milea over a district which 
becomes slightly barren looking as the foot of the mountains is 
approached. Just outside Mayebashi, the Tonegawa, which 
runs here between high banks, is crossed by a lofty iron bridge, 
including 2 spans of 200 feet, and 3 spans of 70 feet girders. 
Mayebashi, situated at the foot of Akagi-san, whose southern 
slope seems to spring almost from the town, is the chief town of 
Gumma-ken, and like its rival Takasaki, owes its prosperity and 
importance, to the silk industry which flourishes in the vicinity, 
and to a special quality of which it has given its name. There 
is a line of railway from Oyama on the northern line to Maye- 
bashi, a description of which is given in its proper place. From 
either Takasaki or Mayebashi departure can be made for Ikao, 
&e., as directed further on, 

Ikao, Sawatabi, Kusatsu. 

These places are only visited during the summer months, 
and the two latter only by patienta seeking benefit from the 
baths, which have a high reputation for their efficacy in cutaneous 
diseases and scrofulous affections. 

There are also natural warm baths at Ikao of a much milder 
character, and as the village occupies an elevated site in a 
picturesque situation among the mountains, it is a favourite 
retreat during the hot weather of July and August. 

Ikao, 

There are a few pretty walks in the neighbourhoid of 
Ikao, and fine views are afforded of the surrounding country. 
A favourite walk is to the Haruna " Farm " from whence milk 
is supplied to Ikao, by going up the gorge behind the village for 
a short distance, then diverting to the left ou to the higher 
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ground, and so over the highest mountain in the neighbourhood, 
called Kurakami-san, and descend into the high level valley in 
which the farm is situated. There is a pretty lake there also, 
and on the opposite side a short distance down through the 
pass, are some temples surrounded by remarkably fine trees. 
Visitors can go or return by another easier path, but a guide is 
a necessity. 

Visitors desiring to take Miyogi-san on the return from 
Ikao, should leave the main rofid about a mile from Ikao at foot 
of the steepest descent, turning to the right at a stone lantern, 
and winding round the foot of the mountain via Kashiwagi to 
lidzuka Station on the North-western Railway, thence by rail to 
Matsuida ; or continue by road direct to Myogi-san, about 
20 mile?. 

By railway from Tokyo to Takasaki (63 miles) and thence 
by jinrikisha to Ikao (7 ((' 8 cho), fare two men Y8. Tramcars 
run as far as Shibukawa (4 li 30 eho from Takasaki). From 
Shibukawa to Ikao (2|- ri) jinrikisha fire two men Y.1,50. 

The alternative road is to proceed to Mayebashi by rail and 
thence to Ikao by jinrikisha (6 ri 10 cho), fare Y.3 two men, same 
as from Takasaki, From Mayebashi tramcars run as far as Shi- 
bukawa and thence to Ikao by jinrikisha, fare Y.1.50 two men. 
The journey to Ikao via Mayebashi is recommended instead of 
via Takasaki as the former affords more pretty scenery en loute. 

Sawatabi. 

This place, 7 ri from Ikao, is frequently made a half 
way stopping place between Ikao and Kusatsu ; or between 
Tokyo and Yokohama, and Kusatsu, for those who desire to 
proceed direct to the last named place via Nakanojo, without 
passing ihrough Ikao : but beyond the healing virtues of the 
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baths, which are similar to bat less rigorous than those of 
Kusatsii, there is nothing especially iu Sawatari itself to attract 
visitors. Comfortable accommodation can be obtained at the 
place. 

The road from Nakanojo having been partly re-made and' 
generally improved, carriages can now pass through to Sawatari 
from Shibukawa, and a carriage with two horses can be obtained 
from the latter place for about 5 yen ; or as far as Nakanojo for 
3J yen, from whence jinrikisha can be obtained for about yen 
2.50 to Sawatari ; but it is better if possible to walk the 2-| ri 
from Nakanojo. 

KUSATSU. 

From Sawatari, 6 ri 8 cho, a delightful walk for those- 
capable of making the exertion of overcoming two rather long 
ascents. The waters of Kusatsu are of a severe but highly 
curative nature in certain diseases, and are much frequented 
during the season from May to Outober. In the public bathfr 
the temperature is so high that it is necessary to wear some 
covering in order to save the cuticle from immediate instead 
of gradual decortication ; but in the lodging houses which have 
private baths the temperature of the water is slightly reduced in 
passing through open conduits from the eonroe ; yet nevertheless, 
it is still far hotter than most Europeans care to enter, or are 
indeed able to support. Tiie mineral properties of the water are 
extremely penetrating, and produce a distinct irritation of the 
skin upon contact ; while a drop in the eye causes a sensible 
smart, and any abraded skin surface suffers considerably. It is- 
doubtful if except for a distinct curative object, it is beneficial to 
use the baths, as a feeling of prostration is very perceptible after 
immersion for even two or three minutes only, and the incisive 
nature of the water is exhibited by the presence of its odour in. 
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the evacuations for two or three days subsequently. The 
following are the distances from Mayebashi : — 

To Shibukawa 4^ n = llj miles. 

ToNakanojo 9i „ = 23J miles. 

To Sawatari 12 „ = 30 miles. 

ToKusatsu ISJ „= 455 miles. 

The visitor has a choice of several fairly comfortable hotels 
at Kusalsu, among which that of Yumoto Jiusaburo can be 
recommended. 

KusATsu, VIA Usui Toge. 

A very agreeable round trip may be made to include all of 
above places, by proceeding via the Usui-Toge, Kutsukake, and 
the base of Asamayama as follows : — 

By railway to Yokogawa, stopping at Matsuida if desired, 
to visit Myogi-san, and thence by tramway to Karuizawa, and 
jinrikisha to Eutsukake. 

Yokogawa to Karuizawa, 4 ri 21 c/io =11^ miles. Time, 2 
to 2 J hours, fare Y.1.20. 

Karuizawa to Kutsukake, 1^ ri=3f miles. Fare 40 sen. 

The visitor can, if he pleases, stay at Karuizawa, and go 
on to Kutsukake in the morning, but is recommended to go- 
through to Kutsukake the same day, and secure carriers for 
his luggage, as they cannot always be obtained at short notice. 
Fare for carriers for luggage from Kutsukake to Kusatsu is 
about Y.1.20 per man. 

The road leaves Kutsukake from about the centre of the 
village, and proceeds by a moderately easy ascent towards the 
eastern slope of Asamayama, directly towards a small round- 
topped hill called Ko-Asamasan, which stands at the summit of 
the pass ; and from thence descending for a short distance, 
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I'eaclies the Reet-bouse known as the Wahnsare-cTiaya. The 
path is a pleasant one for walking, but not suitable for vehicles, 
and passes through scattered groves of pine, larch, and birch 
trees. From various points extensive views of the Usui Pass, 
and the mountains surrounding the Shinshu plain are obtain- 
able, while Asamayama smokes above upon the left hand. Ii» 
May and June the constant calling of the cuckoo brings to mind 
the woods and pastures of old England, and the illusion is 
further strengthened by the trilling of the numerous larks which 
soar and flutter overhead. From the summit of the ridge are 
seen, on the right, the Haruna mountains, on the lefc, Sliirane- 
san, and directly in front in the depression where the long spurs 
running out from either range meet and intersect each other 
under the shadow of Shirane-san, is situated Kusatsu. 

From the Mahasare chaya the route follows a long and 
gradual descent for some miles over the lava ejected from the 
volcano, which makes an excellent and dry path. The loose 
and unsubstantial nature of the ground is evidenced by the 
hollow sound emitted when struck with a stick. 

Two hours' easy walking brings you to the rather poor vil- 
lage of Naganohara, into which the path enters by a sharp 
turn to the right, and leaves again at the end of the street by an 
equally sharp turn to the left, thence bending further to the left 
to a fork in the road, the left branch of which is to be followed, 
continues the gentle descent over a pleasant park-like stretch of 
country to the bottom of the valley, where crossing the Azuma- 
gawa, the village of Haueo is reached, which is a good place to 
rest and lunch at if food has been brought, as nothing is 
obtainable in the village. 

From Haneo commences the ascent of the opposite slope 
■of Shirane-san, which continues for some distance through a 
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narrow and picturesque defile, until emerging upon more open 
ground a few abort descents and ascents are encountered, and the 
final descent deposits you in Eusatsu, where your sense of smell 
apprizes you immediately of strong sulphurous odours. Thf- 
spring occupies a space of about one hundred feet by fifty feet in 
the centre of the village, surrounded by railings outside of which 
is a roadway, which ia again bordered by the lodging houses, 
some of which are three stories in height. 

From the upper end of tlie enclosed space the boiliug water 
wells up and flows partly over rocks and partly through flat 
troughs placed there to receive a deposit of fine sulphur which is 
collected at intervals ; and presents an exceedingly unsightly 
appearance, while clouds of steam continually float upward. 

The village, situated at the head of a narrow gorge, is com- 
posed wholly of lodging houses for the accommodation of the 
summer visitors, and those situated on the higher ground have 
not the convenience of private baths which is enjoyed by those 
at a lower level. From the right side of the village looking up- 
ward is a path to the top of Shirane-san, distant 8 ri. There are 
excellent trout obtainable at Kusatsu. The following are the 
distances and easy walking time between the points mentioned 
above on the road from Kutsukake : — 

Wakasare Chaya 2 )i=5 miles. Time, If hours. 

Naganohara 2J „=6J „ ,, 2 „ 

Haneo H ,,=35 „ „ 1} „ 

Kusatsu 3 „=7J „ „ 2\ „ 

Kusatsu to Sawataki. 

Leaving Kusatsu, the road by which it was entered from 
Kutsukake is retraced about one mile to the top of the hilU 
and the Sawatari road branches off to the left at a large stone 
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lautern or tow, aud descends by an excellent path to Eosame 
where in the bottom of the valley a bridge is crossed over the 
Kusatsu-gawa, aud a few cho further at the foot of the opposite 
slope, is the village of Namasu, where a fairly good inn offers 
an opportunity for a rest before commencing the ascent of 
Eurizaka. 

From this spot there is a continual but not very severe 
ascent to the top of the pass, over an open mountain side thickly 
studded with cbesuut trees, from which it takes its name of 
Eurizaka (Chesnut Hill). Many of ihe trees are festooned with 
mistletoe, and the notes of the cuckoo again resound on all sides. 
There is a good rest-house at the top of the pass, from whence 
the descent immediately begins, and proceeds down a mountain 
defile, the green slopes being clothed with trees, which lend a 
fresh and umbrageous aspect to the scene. 

A short distance from the rest-house an extensive view is 
obtained down the widening valley, and directly in front is seen a 
huge rock standing prominently in the foreground ; immediately 
beyond, and slightly to the left of which is situated Sawatari. 

This rock is named Ko-iwa, and on a nearer approach, 
another larger rock, alihough less prominent, is observed on 
the left, which bears the title of 0-iiia. After passing these 
sentinels, a short ascent leads into the small village of Sawatari, 
situated in a nook, and partly on a narrow ridge at the head of, 
and dividing two valleys. 

The distances and easy walking time between the principal 
points on the road are as follows : — 



Kosame ... ... 


... 2 li ^5 milet. 


Times, 1} hour 


Namasu 


8 cho= i „ 


i ., 


Kmizaka Toge ... 


... I ri 28 cho~ii „ 


„ u „ 


Sawatari 


... 2 ri 8 c/io=5J „ 


„ u „ 
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Saw ATARI TO Shibukawa. 

Tlje I'oad to Nakauojo and Shibukawa leaves Sawatari 
itom the top of the ridge, and continuea down a narrow gorge 
resembling somewhat that from the Eurizaka Toge ; and 
although narrow and tortuous, is in fairly good condicion, 
and practicable for carriages or jiurikisha, passing through 
the small town of Nakanojo, where the valley begins to widen, 
and the Azumagawa, previously passed at Haneo on the road 
from Kutsukake to Eusatsu, is again met with, and followed 
•nearly all the way to Shibukawa, near which it joins the Tone- 
gawa. Besides Nakanojo, (where the road to Ikao branches off, 
■distance 8f ri) there are only a few scattered houses at intervals 
until Shibukawa is reached ; but on the way some fine views are 
afforded of Haruna range, with the village of Ikao showing on 
the northern slope, while Akagi-.san looms in the foreground. 

The following are the distances : 

From Sawatari to Nakauojo 2J ri = 6J miles. 

From Sawatari to Shibukawa 7i „ =18f „ 

From Sawatari to Mayebashi 12 „ =30 „ 

From Shibukawa conveyance is generally plentiful, and 
•carriages can be obtained to Mayebashi, Nakanojo, Sawatari, 
and Ikao. 

Shima Hot Springs are situated about three miles from 
Sawatari or about 33 miles from Mayebashi. The springs are 
flaid to be very efBcacioua for rheumatism, dyspepsia, and cuta- 
neous affections. The village is situated in charming surround- 
ings and a pleasant trip may be made from Ikao and Eusatsu. 
Oood accommodation can be had at Tamura's inn. 



THE NORTHERN RAILWAY. 



Tliis railway belongs to the Japan Kailway Company 
(Nippon Tetsudo Kaisha) and is one of the most important trunk 
lines in Japan. As already mentioned, llie line branches from 
the North-western Railway at Omiya, and traversing almost 
level but gently rising country crosses the Tonegawa at Knri- 
hashi, 33J miles from Tokyo, by a fine iron bridge composed of 
three 200 feet and nine 100 feet spans ; 15 miles further on 
Oyama is reached, where a line goes off on the left to Mayebashi 
via Ashikaga and Kiriu ; while to the right the Mito line 
affords communication, skirting the base of the mountain known 
as Tsnkuba-san, with. Mito on the north-east coast. From 
Oyama the main line proceeds to Utsunomiya, 66 miles from 
Tokyo, where travellers to Nikko change trains, and proceeds by 
the Nikko branch. 

Nikko. 

The Japanese say, "who has not seen Nikko, is not yet 
justified in using the word heMo, signifying grand and beautiful, 
of which he cannot have a just conception of the meaning. 

The beautiful and artistically decorated temples and shrines 
at Nikko, with the mausoleums of several of the Shoguns, are 
situated amidst the most charming sylvan scenery ; and in the 
neighbourhood are many special scenic attractions in the shape 
of waterfalls, cascades, etc. A few miles from Nikko are the 
lake of Chiizerji, the holy mountain of Nantai-zan, and further 
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oil the naturiil hot balhs of Ynmoto ; all sui'i'ounded by, as the 
tourist proceeds, an ever-changing panorama of beautiful 
scenery, composed of river, lake, mountain, and forest. 

Nikko can be reached from Yokohama by railway in less 
than seven hours changing carriages at Shinagawa, Aka- 
bane, and Utsunomiya. The neighbourhood of Nikko aboanda 
with places of interest including several well-known water- 
falls. 

The first object that will claim the atlentiou of the visitor 
is the Bridge of Vermillion called Shinkt/d (divine bridge) 84 feet 
long and 16 feet in width. It is closed to ordinary passengers 
who have to cross the Daiya-gawa by a bridge spanning it a little 
distance down the stream. After one crosses the bridge tliere is a 
shed where visitors to the temples have to pay their entrance 
fees one yen each. The walk, lined with stately old cryptomerias 
on both sides, leads up to the Sambutsu-do and furlljer on to a 
cylindical copper pillar called Sorintd, 42 feet high. Going 
through the gate at the side of the pillar a large torii of granite, 
27 feet high, is encountered. To the left is a three storied 
pagoda. Proceeding under the torii and passing through 
another gate the visitor will find himself in a courtyard in 
which are arranged a number of bronze toio presented by 
various Daimyos. To the right are three store-houses, or shinko, 
iu which are deposited fiiruiture and other articles used by 
Tokugawa leyasu during his life-time and other temple treasures. 
Under the gable of the third storehouse are carvings of two 
elephants in relief painted one grey and other white. Adjoining 
there is an uupainted structure called Mi-umaya (divine stable) 
decorated with carvings of pines, bamboos, peonies., etc. There 
is also a water cistern (chozn-bachi), made of one solid piece of 
granite, supported by twelve pillars at four corners, three at 
each corner, of the same material. This water cistern was built 
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and presented by Nabeahima Shinano-no-kami, Lord of Saga, in 
1618. In front of the water cistern is another torli of bronze 
about 20 feet high. 

A second courtyard is reached by ascending a flight of steps. 
On either side of a stone balustrade (tamagaki) are two lions in 
the attitude of jumping down. Inside the balustrade are a bell 
and a drum tower, beside which there are many toio presented 
by the Daimyos. There are a bell called Mushihui-gane (In- 
sect-eaten Bell), presented by the King of Corea, Hasu-td'o 
(Lotus Lantern), presented by the King of the Luchus ; and 
Mawari-tdro (Revolving Lantern), presented by the King of 
Holland. 

The beautiful gate called Yoinei-mon is next reached. The 
ceiling of the gate is decorated with paintings of a couple of 
Chinese drangons by KanO Morinobu. The fence or balustrade 
on either side of the gate is ornamented with elaborately executed 
carvings of birds and human figures. Opposite the Yoniei-mon is 
the Kara-mon, which is built of unpainted wood. Every part of 
the gate is adorned with carvings of different objects which are of 
the best workmanship. On the outer pillars of the gate are car- 
vings of dragons, one ascending and the other descending, while 
the inner pillars are decorated with carvings of dragons and lions. 
Tlie gable and other parts of the gate are lavishly ornamented with 
carvings of Chinese sages and the " Seven Gods of Luck," and 
the ceiling by representations of fairies. On the doors of the 
gate, made of Chinese wood, are carved plum-trees, chrysan- 
themums, peonies, etc. The Haiden measures 74 f 'et by 29 
feet. The Middle Chamber [nnTcanoma) contains 63 mats. The 
pictures of Sanju, rokkasen, or the thirty-aix poets, are by Tosa 
Sliogen. Between the Heiden and the Honden is the Stone 
Chamber (Iski-no ma) which is paved with stone under matted 
and wooden floor. 
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Issuing from the Kaia-m-n and proceeding along the fence 
-a small gate iias to be passed tLrougli. Ovei' the door of this 
gate is a carving of a Sleeping Cat (nemurineko), by Hidari 
Jingoi'o, a celebrated Japanese wood worker. Tliis is much 
admired by Japanese. After ascending a flight of steps and 
(passing through a torii one finds another " worshipping hall," 
at the back of which is a pagoda-shaped tomb under which the 
remains of Tokugawa leyasu are buried. The festival is held on 
June 1st every year when ihe temple treasures are exhibited and 
a display of pageantry takes place. 

The Bhriue of Fata-arayamu Jinja is reached in a minute 
or two after leaving the Mausoleum of Tokugawa leyasn. It is 
dedicated toOnamuji-no-mikotoand it owes its present splendour 
«,nd magnificence to Tokugawa lemitsu, grandson of leyasu, who 
also erected the mausoleum of his grandfather. After passing 
under a torii of bronze the lieiden is reached. It measures 42 feet 
.by 24 feet and is painted brick red. Inside the Kara-mon is the 
Honden ; beside which stands a bronze lantern commonly called 
hake-tdiv, presented in 1292 by Kanuma Nyiido. On the top of a 
hill at the back of the Honden is a temple called the I'eni/u-do. 
There formerly stood at this spot a stone statute of Jigen Daishi, 
who was known in his life-time as Tenkai Sojo, a priest who was 
much respected and well treated by the Tokugawa family. There 
are several temples in the grounds. The regular festival of the 
Futa-ara Jinja takes place on April 17th every year. 

The visitor then passes to the Mausoleum of Tokugawa 
lemitsu at the south of the Futa-ara-yama shrine. At the 
entrance is a gate called the Nio mon painted red. Turning to 
the left after passing through the gate another gate known as 
the Niten-mon is encountered. The posts of the balustrade of this 
^ate are profusely gilded and decorated with the Tokugawa crest 
of three asarum leaves. Ascending three more flights there are 
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a drum and a bell tower with an enclosure. Opposite these- 
tliere ia the Yasha-mo7i gate in the niches of which are placed, 
four demons. The tomb of lemitau is reached by going up the 
flights at the back of the Haiden and ia marked by a pagoda- 
shaped structure similar to the tomb of his illustrious graud- 
fiilher, leyasu, 

GAMMAN-aA-FucHi. — This deep pool is situated about a mile 
and a half from the bridge down the stream of the Daiyagawa. 
Fantastically shaped rocks and stones line both banks of the 
river through which the boiling waters shoot down. At the 
northern bank stands a cliff of rock on the top of which an 
image of Fudo is placed. On the rock are engraved a Sanskrit 
letter which is said to have been done by Kobo Daishi (who 
merely threw his pen at the rock), a celebrated priest who lived 
in the 7th century. On the left bank there are several hundred! 
stone images of Buddha. 

Uramino-taki, meaning " Back View Cascade," is situated- 
about 3^ miles south-west of the bridge. The cascade is 70 feet 
high and ten feet wide. It derives its name from the fact that 
it can be viewed from behind by going under it. On both sides 
of the fall are two small cascades respectively called Aioi 7io talii 
and Ximobiki-no taki. There is a rest-house near the falls from 
which they can be seen. 

KiRiFURi NO TAKI, Or the Mist-falling cascade, is situated in- 
the opposite direction from the Uranai no taki mentioned above. 
It is about 4 miles from the bridge. There is a tea-house on 
the hill from the back of which a steep path leads down to a 
spot opposite the fall. Here an excellent view of the cascade is 
obtainable. It is about 200 feet high. A charming picture is 
presented when the maples in the neighbourhood of the fall are- 
tinted in the autumn. 
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The distance between Nikko (the bridge) and Cbuzenji is 
3 ri 12 clio and is practicable for jinrikislia but for those wbo 
are able walking is recommended as frequent a lighting is 
required owing to the steepness of the road. Kago or horses 
■can also be engaged at Nikko. On the way to Chuzenji 
two waterfalls, respectively named Hoto and Han-nyu, will 
be seen to the right across the valley within a few cho of the 
noted waterfall Kegon-no-txki. The latter is three ri from the 
2^ikko bridge or 12 cho from Cbiizenji. The fall," which flows 
from the Cbuzenji lake and forms the source of the Dai^a-gawa, 
is said to be over 500 feet high and about 40 feet wide. It can 
only be seen across the valley at a distance of some 200 feet. 

Chuzenji. — A few minutes' walk from Kegon-no-taJci brings 
the visitor to Chuzenji on the pretty lake. The latter measures 
more than 5 ri in circumfer. nee and is suited for boating excur-' 
sions. In the lake is caught the fish called masto (a kind of 
salmon) which forms one of the conspicuous items on the bill of 
fare of the hotels at Chuzenji. Across the lake Nantaisan looms 
up and it is visited by a number of pilgrims clothed in while 
during the week commencing on August Sih when the festival 
of the Futa-ara-sau Shrine on the summit of Nanlai-san takes 
place. Chuzenji is seen at its best during the month of October 
when the maples which abound in the neighbourhood have taken 
on their late hues. Generally also a serene and cloudless sky 
prevails about this time to add to the pleasure of the excursion. 

YuMOTo Hot Speings are distant three ri from Chuzenji or 
sis ri 12 chu from Nikko. The road is practicable for jinrikislia 
with two men. This place is about 4,500 feet above sea level. 
The road from Chuzenji leads to the west along and the lake 
and then leaves the latter turning abruptly to the right. 
Immediately a small stream called the Jigoku-gawa is crossed 
and thence to the left the visitor reaches a cascade known as the 
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liyuihu-no-tiiki. After crossing a moor, Akatuuna-ga-hara, anS 
witnessing llie Yiidnki (Hot-water Cascade) on the way, Yumoto 
is reached. The pealjs of Shirane-san and Onsen-ga-taki rise in 
the backgrdund while the beantifiil lake of Yuno-umi lies in. 
front. Boating on the lake makes an excellent excursion. 

Round Trip, Tokyo, Nikko and Ikao. 

Instead of returning from Nikko to Tokyo, and thenofr 
visiting Ikao, a very pleasant round trip may be made by going 
from Cbuzenji across the lake and over the pass to Ashio, 
visiting the Copper Mines at Akakura, and thence down the 
valley via Hanawa and Omania to Mayebashi, and so on t& 
Ikao; or from Cliuzeuji via Yumoto, Shirane-san, Higashi 
Ogawa, Okkai, and Akagi-saii to Shibukawa and Ikao, This 
procedure can of course be reversed if more convenient. This 
neighbourhood may be visited at any time from April to October 
inclusive. 

By Northern Eailway from Tokyo to Utsunomiya, 66 miles, 
and thence by Nikko railway 25 miles to Nikko. 

Utsunomiya, the seat of the local government of Tochigi-ken, 
has a population of 31,000, but the city offers no particular 
attractions. Tliere is a public garden on the hill in the centr& 
of the town turning a little to the right coming from the 
direction of the Railway Station. The garden affords a good 
view of the city. 

After leaving Utsunomiya the rising gradient becomes 
slightly more marked as the line passes through country of a 
sylvan, and in some places, park-like character, affording 
scenery of a most charming and refreshing kind during the 
summer and autumn months, and arrives at a station called 
Yaita, where a very extensive and almost level plain (Nasn-no- 
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liara) is entered upon, and adds 6J miles to the distance to 
Nasu ; 7 rpiles more reaches Kuroiso, after which the country 
changes to a brolsen and oven mountainous surface, and the 
scenery becomes wilder and more varied, progress being con- 
tinued over a succession of ascents and descents differing in 
acuteness, but generally steep, to the castle town of Shirakawa ; 
Kori-yama, (from whence on a clear day, the snraniit of Bandai- 
san, the scene of the terrible eruption on July 15th, 1888, can 
be seen) Nilion-matsu, a picturesquely situated town on the side 
of a steep hill ; Fukiishima, the chief town of Fiiliushima-ken, 
to Shiraishi, from whence there is a good road through the town 
and along a mountain defile, affording grand bits of scenery, to 
Yamagata and Sakata. 

Shiobara Hot Speings. — Visitors to these springs alight at 
Nishi Nasiino Station, 92 miles from Tokyo. The distance 
between the Station and Shiobara is a little less than six ri. 
About half the way as far as Sekiya the road is level and goes 
straight across the Nasnno plain on which there are absolutely 
no trees to afford shade. Tliis part of the way had better be 
covered in jinriklsha ; fare about 70 sen per men. Shortly after 
passing Sekiya commences a hilly road, with many windings, 
along the Hokigawa. The charming and varied scenery, in- 
cludiog several cascades, will afford the visitor much pleasure. 
Shiobara is much frequented by Japanese, who love and admire 
the surrounding scenery. The place is also noted for its 
maples which will be seen at their best towards the end of 
October. 

KuRODAHARA SPRINGS are situated within a few minutes' 
walk from the railway station of the same name, 104 miles from 
Tokyo. The springs are drawn to this spot through pipes 
over a distance of about a dozen miles. The place was only 
recently opened. 
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Ai Koi'iyaina, a thriving town, where the manufacture of 
silk is chiefly carried on, a line branches and brings the visiior 
to the town of Wakamatsu. 

Fukushima, 168 miles from Tokyo, is the seat of the locul 
government of the same name. It is the junction for the O-u 
line which takes the traveller to Yonezawa. Fukushima is the 
centre of trade in the neighbouring districts. The chief attrac- 
tion of the city is tlie histoiical hill called Shinobu-yama at the 
northern end of the town. It is a little more than a mile from 
the station. From the summit of the hill which has been 
converted into a public garden a good view of the surrounding 
landscape is obtained. From Fukushima the hot springs of 
Jizaka are reached in about two hours by walking. Jinrikishas 
are practicable, fare 40 sen. 

From Shiraishi the railway line approaches the sea coast 
and passing over a more level country reaches Sendai, a large 
and prosperous city at the head of, and about nine miles from, the 
bay of that name. A branch line runs from Sendai to Shiogama, 
the port through which the former obtains communication with 
the sea. This, however, is only available for small vessels, 
which play to Oginohama near the mouth of the bay, at which 
harbour the steamers of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha call on their 
voyages to and from Yokohama and Hakodate. A small steamer 
plies between Shiogama and Oginohama occupying about two 
hours on the voyage. 

Sendai, 217 miles from Tokyo, can be reached in about 
thirteen hours by railway. It was formerly the castle town of 
Date Mutsu-no-kami and is the most important and prosperous 
city in the north-eastern provinces. The city has a population 
of 75,000. It is the seat of the local government of Miyagi-keu, 
the Second Army Division, a Court of Appeal, a High School and 
several other public offices. The well-known castle, Aobn-no- 
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shiio, built by Date Masauiune, lies to tbe west of the city on tlie 
tight bank of the Hirose-gawa. It was pai-lially razed during 
the civil war of the Restoialiou some thirty years ago. The 
.castle is now occupied as the commaudaiit's office of the Army 
Division. 

The ZuiHoJi Temple is the burial place of the members of 
the Date family. After passing under a large torii and ascending 
a flight of steps the Haiden is reached. In the Shinden is placed 
a statue of Date Masamune, a very remarkable man, whose 
■despatch of a mission to the Pope of Rome in 1614, when the 
country was enjoying an oyster-like seclusion from the outer 
world, is matter of great historical interest. There existed 
several other beautiful temples in tlie neighbourhood but they 
were destroyed during the civil war of 1868. 

AoBA JiNjA is situated at the northern end of the city and 
Is dedicated to the memory of Date Masamune. The temple 
stands on a hill from which an extensive view of the city and 
neighbourhood is obtainable. 

Besides these there are several other places of more or less 
interest in Sendai and its environs. 

Shiogama. — At Sendai a line branches off from the Northern 
trunk railway and runs to Shiogama, a journey of half an hour. 
The Shiogama temple is situated on a hill within a few minutes' 
"walk to the west of the station. Access to the temple is obtained 
by ascending one of the two flights of steps in front and at the 
rear. It stands in a splendid position, the ground being full of 
atately old cryptomerias. The most remarkable object to claim 
the attention of the visitor is an iron lantern, six feet high, 
hoary with age, bearing an inscription showing that it was 
" Presented by Idzumi Saburo Tadahira on July lOih, 1187" 
lu front of an inn called Yebiya there are four "divine cauldrons" 
each a little less than five feet in diameter. 
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Some charming excursions may be made by boai; from 
Shiogama among the islands wHh which the bay is studded, and 
a favourite excursion is to a group of islands called Matsushima, 
noted for pretty scenery. The journey takes about two hours by 
an ordinary sculling boat. 

Matsushima is the oolleoiive name applied to the numerous 
small pine-clad islands scattered about the bay of Shiogama. 
All these islets bear special names of their own, some of them 
very difficult to remember. The hamlet of Matsushima is reach- 
ed by boat in little more than an hour from Shiogama. There 
are many shops there selling the products of the locality which 
include Japanese ink-stones, wooden wares, etc. There are also 
several temples and hotels where good accommodation can be 
had. 

The temple of Zuigwcniji at the village of Matsushima is 
well worth a visit. Its construction is said to date back some 
eleven centuries. The temples contain the tablets of Date 
Masamune and his faithful retaineis who committed haiahiri at 
the time of their master's death. A wooden figure of the Lord 
of Sendai, Date Masamune, in armour, beside an image of 
Kwannou, to whom the temple is dedicated, will claim the 
attention of the visitor. 

GoDAiDO is the name given to a small peninsula jutting out 
from the east of the hamlet of Matsu-shima. It is connected 
with the land at by means of two bridges. 

ToMiYAMA. — Visitors desiring to hsve the best view of the 
archipelogo of Matsu-shima should not fail to ascend Tomiyama, 
a hill situated about five miles from the hamlet of Matsu-ahima, 
About ten minutes' ascent brings the visiter to the summit of 
the hill, from which very fine and extensive views of the pine- 
clad islets and of the bay are presented. 
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Chu soNJi Temples — Hira-idzumi, 274 miles from Tokyo, 
is the station at which to alight for the beautiful temples of 
Chtisonji. They can be reached in fifteen minuts by walking. 
An avenue of stately cryptomerias leads up to a temple called 
the Konjiki-do. There existed a group of more than forty fine 
temples but they were destroyed by fire about six centuries ago. 
The few buildings that escaped the general holocaust at that 
time will serve to show how magnificent were those which were 
burnt down. The Konjikido ((Jolden Temple) is, as its name 
indicates, coated with gold on black-lacquered ground. It is 
more commonly known as the Hikaru-do or Glittering Temple. 
Traces of gold are still discernible in the structure. All the 
internal beams and pillars have carvings on them and 
are inlaid with precious stones. The pillars at the four 
corners are lacquered, and each of them is decorated with 
the paintings of twelve Buddhist deities. On the raised 
platform in the temple are placed eleven figures of Buddha 
and beside them are deposited the remains of three well-known 
representatives of the Fujiwara family, namely, Kiyohira, Hide- 
Lira, and Motohira. In 1289 Prince Koreyasu built a structure 
covering this beautiful temple so as to protect it from the 
ravages of the elements. The Issaikyodo adjoins the Kovjihi do 
and contains a number of volumes of the Buddhist scriptures. 
It was originally two-storied but the upper storey was^ 
destroyed by fire many centuries ago. The Benten-do is dedi- 
cated to Benzaiten (Goddess of Beauty) and contains various 
objects of ancient and historical interest. In addition the neigh- 
bourhood of the temples is full of places rich in historical- 
associations. 

MoRioKA, 330 miles from Tokyo, situated on the eastern 
bank of the Kitakami-gawa and surrounded by Gansliu-zan and 
other mountains, was formerly the castle town of the Nambu 
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■family, one of the well-known Daimyos, of the north. It is now 
the seal of the Iwate local Government Office and of the Law 
-Court and oiher important public buildings. The city has a 
population of 83,000. In the compound of the GhiLo Saibau- 
sho (District Court) is a large cherry-tree called Ishiwari- 
JZalcura (Stone Breaking Cherry-tree). It grows between two 
stones, each about eight feet high, altogether measuring 
^0 feet in length and 9 feet in width. Local tradition says thai) 
the stones were originally one but as the tree grew from under 
it the stone was broken in two. Hence the appellation of the 
cherry-tree. Whether broken by the tree, as narrated, or by 
some other agency, there is a strong likelihood that the two 
stones now visible were originally one solid block. 

IwATE-sAN, better known as Ganshu zan, is sometimes called 
the Nambu Fuji from its resemblance in shape to the peerless 
mountain of that name in Suruga province. Iwatesan stands 
nine n to the north of Morioka and rises 6,800 feet above sea 
level. It is an extinct volcano. The last eruption of this 
mountain on record occurred in the Teikyo era (1684-87). Per- 
sons who proceed from Morioka to scale the mountain commence 
the ascent at Yanagizawa on the eastern side. Ou the slopes of 
ihe mountain there are two sulphur springs and bathing places, 
one called Daishaku and the other Amihari. From Yanagizawa 
as far as Umagaeshi the journey may be made on horse-back, 
but from that point the path becomes steep and zigzag. In the 
steepest places of the path chains are made fast to the rocks so 
that the climber may be aided by them in his ascent. This 
condition continues until the summit is reached ; about Beven 
miles from Umagaeshi. The crater on the top of the mountain 
measures about half a mile in diameter. Beside the crater is a 
shrine the festival of which takes place uu May 25ch (old 
■calendar) when the climbing season begins. 
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IcHiNOHE, 370 miles from Tokyo, is a town of some 3,000 
inhabitants. The Mabechi-gawa, which derives its source from 
Toyama mountain, flows through tlie centre of the town which 
is guarded by mountain ranges on the east and west. After 
Ichinohe-a long tunnel, about three-quarters of a mile in length, 
is encoutered, on issuing from which the passenger will see from 
the railway windows to the right a pass called Namiiicht toge 
(Wave Washing Pass) from which petrified shells are often un- 
earthed. Some people regard this pass as the Sueno-matsu-yama 
referred to in classical Japanese poetry but the theory lacks 
sufBcieut historical verification. 

FuKUOKA is next reached. It is a little thriving town 
possessing a population of about 3,003. 

Sankohe is a town of some importance having some 4,000' 
inhabitants. Tiie railway after this point passes through Shiri- 
uehi, Shimoda, and Numasaki and reaches 

NoHEJi, 430 miles from Tokyo, a bustling sea-port town at 
the south-eastern corner of Aomori Bay. It has a population of 
about 6,500. The harbour is wide and the water deep and it is 
cue of the best sea-ports in Japan. Proceeding to the north 
along the coast the peninsula of Tanabe is reached. On it are 
Kamafuse-zan and Osore-zan, sometimes called Usori, from the 
latter of which sulphur springs gush forth. There is also a lak& 
on the mountain. Osore-zan rises 2,670 feet above the sea 
and from its top a fine view of Aomori Bay and neighbourhood is 
commanded. 

Asamushi, situated on the picturesque sea coast and sur- 
rounded by mountains in other directions, is noted for the many 
saline hot springs it possesses. After passing the station of 
Uramachi on the way the train reaches 

Ao&ioRi, the northern terminus uf the Japan Bail way, 457 
miles from Tokyo. The city possesses a population of 28,000 
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^iid is the seat of the local goverument ofBce of Aomori-ken. 
Aomoi'i faces Hakodate across the Tsugaru Strait and is the 
■point of departure and arrival for emigrants to and from Hok- 
kiiido. The wharf, constructed in 1787, is perhaps the first 
of the kiud ever built in Japau. Its straight, broad and well- 
iltept streets were laid out at the same time. There is daily 
steamship communication with Hakodate and Muroran. 



THE MITO LINE, 



Tliis line branches fi'om the main uoi'theni liue at Oyiiuia 
and curving to tlie right, and then to the left, psisses through a 
level and slightly undulating country chiefly under dry cultiva- 
tion interspersed here and there with paddy fields. The first 
station from Oyama is Yuki, and about one and a half miles 
further a small stream called the Tagawa is passed by a bridge 
of two 60 feet iron girders, also just before reaching Kawiishima, 
the Kiuu-gawa is crossed by a bridge comprising seven spans 
of 100 feet girders, and additional allowance for floods of three 
spans of 40 feet girders. Between Shimodate and Iwase the 
■GogTo-gawa is bridged with one 100 feet and two 40 feet spans, 
also the Kokai-gawa with one 100 feet and three 40 feet girders. 
Other small streams crossed with each one 60 feet span, are the 
Sakura-gawa, and between Iwase and Kasama the Hinuma-gawa. 

Shimodate, is the station for Tsuknba-san, and from here 
the line continues through a convenient depression in the 
Tsukuba range to Kasama, and thence over a somewhat more 
broken country to Mito, 42 miles from Oyama, and 90 miles 
from Tokyo. 

In summer the green freshness of the country, which 
contains frequent patches of scrub, is not unpleasing to the eye, 
but besides Tsukuba-san there are no special features to attract 
attention on the journey from Oyama to Mito. 

Mito, formerly the seat of a Daimyo, who was a member 
of the Tokugawa family and held an important position in 
the days of the Shoguns, is now the chief town of Ibaraki- 
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keu, and seat of the local government. The town, which 
chiefly consiats of one long wide street and a few straggling- 
purlieus, is most advantageously situated upon an elevated 
plateau, and must in former days have been a place of great 
natural strength. The castie which occupied the highest part of 
Ihe plateau terminating in a steep bluff, was separated from the 
town by deep moats and strong embankments, which latter are 
siill in existence ; but ihe former, all but one tower, have all 
disappeared to make way for modern offices and barracks which 
occupy a portion of the very fine site of the old stronghold. 

The north, west, and south borders of the plateau are 
skirted by a swamp or mere, now partly under rice cultivation, 
and the north-east and eastern are protected by the Nakagawa 
wliicli winds round the town and empties into the sea at Minato, 
about 9 miles from Mito, to which there is access fcr boats by 
the river. 

There is a prettily situated park or public garden open 
to visitors, on the northern skirt of the town, originally formed 
by Nariaki, a former Daimyo, and named by him Kuindcuen. 
It is not well kept, but is an agreeable resort in the warm 
weather, and is better known to the townsfolk as " Koyenchi." 

TSUKUBA-SAN. 

From the top of the "Hundred Steps" leading from 
opposite Maeda-bashi up to the Bluff at Yokohama can be 
frequently seen in a direction almost due north, one single 
mountain peak ; and travellers to Utsunomiya for Nikko, 
can scarcely fail to notice on their right this prominent 
feature of the landscape, rendered more remarkable by 
appearing to rise abruptly on all sides from the level plain as 
one solitary mountain. This is Mount Tsukuba, but her 
appearance is deceptive in so far that, although rising abruptly 
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fi'om the plain ou three sides, there is a gradually decreaaing 
rangu trending away to ihe north of which Tsukuba-aan is the 
liead and south-western termination. The height has been 
vaiiously estimated, but is supposed to slightly exceed 3,000 feet. 
An exouision can easily be made from Yokohama or Tokyo, 
the mountain explored, and return in two days ; or visitors 
on the way to Niklso may take it en route by divert- 
ing at Oyama from the main line. Leaving Tokio by a 
midday train per the northern line to Oyama, aud thence by 
the Mito line to Shimodate, take jinrikisha to Tsukuba- 
maclii, about 6 ri, fare for two drawers, Y.1.50 eiich way. 
The vehicles cannot go quite all the way, but the men will guide 
you and carry your bag to the village, Hotel, Yedoya, where you 
can stay the night and obtain a guide for the morrow, 
who will also carry your lunch for a charge of CO sen. 
Time from Sliimodate 2-J hours. The ascent commences from 
the hotel by a tolerably easy path through a wood in which 
are some fine trees, and occasional glimpses are afforded of the 
surrounding country, especially towards Tokyo, and the coast 
where the large river Touegawa flows into the sea at Iniiboyc- 
saki. Passing under some quaint rock combinations the climber 
first reaches a flat rock platform called Hokuto Sekito from 
which a fine view is obtainable, and proceeding from thence 
attains the first of the two high peaks which form the summit 
of the mountain and known as Nyotaifan, where there is a 
small temple, as well as numerous shrines by the way ; and 
having enjoyed the prospect from this point, progress is made to 
the highest peak, about half a mile distant, known as Nantaisan 
where there is another small temple, and another large flat rock 
called Kenshiyo ; fiom this rock there is a magnificent prospect 
over the great Tokyo plain and up to the mountain ranges which 
border it on the inland line, showing the grim sentinels Nantai- 
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san at Chuzeuji, Asaniayaaia, and Fujisan, standing, as it were, 
on guaid, all of whicli are distinctly visible. Descending a 
short distance from Nanlaisan a convenient place offers for 
lunch, if the time is suitable, at a hut by the roadside, and 
almost immediately after this the descent commences by a steep 
path down a hollow in the mountain side which continues with 
only a slight flattening almost to the foot, where passing 
through some pretty temple grounds, you arrive at Saluiiyuri, 
where the jinrikislia should be directed to await you and convey 
you back to Shiiuodate ; from whence an afternoon train will take 
you to Mito, Utsunomiya, or back to Tokyo. 

There are a few places where in passing between ihe 
different points on the mountain some care is required to avoid 
slipping and a possible fall, but there are no actual dangers at 
any part of the journey, and from the starting point to Sakai- 
yuri will occupy about four hours, not including time spent 
at lunch. There is fnir hotel accommodation at Shimodute, if 
needed, at Tomoya. 



THE RYOMO LINE. 



This line starts from a junction with the Noi'fchern trunk 
line at Oyama, and carving to the left almost immediately crosses 
the Omoigawa with a bridge of 7 spans of 70 feet girders, and a 
flood opening of 8 spans of 30 feet girders. On the left is the 
great Musashi plain, and on the right front is the Nikko range 
of mountains with Nantaisan towering very distinctly above the 
rest. The country through which the railway passes is generally 
level, and well cultivated ; farm houses, and villages are 
scattered about amidst groves of trees, and coverts of brushwood. 
The first station is Tochigi, formerly the seat of the local gov- 
ernment now removed to Utsunomiya. The roads from Honjo 
and Koii63u on the Noith-western line, and from Koga, next 
station before Oyama, all pass through this place to Imaichi 
on the Nikko Railway, and on to Wakamatsu, Niigata, and the 
North-west coast. 

From the next station, Iwafune, the line skirts the southern 
fringe of the Nikko range, composed of pine-clad foothills, 
while the Chichibu mountains are seen in the distance- to the 
left. At Sano, the Sanogawa is passed with a bridge of 4 spans 
of 40 feet girders, and a little further on the Hatagawa, with 5 
spans of 40 feet girders, and the prettily situated town of 
Ashikaga is reached, where as well as at Sano and Kiriu, a large 
silk weaving industry is carried on. Approaching Kiriu, the 
Eiriu-gawa has to be crossed with a bridge of 5 spans of 40 feet 
girders, and within a short distance the Watarase-gawa, with a 
bridge of 7 spans of 70 feet, 1 span of 40 feet, and 2 spans of 30 
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feet girders. From here the route is continued with occasion- 
ally isolated hills on the left, along the foot of the range to 
Omaina through which town passes the road from Kumagaye on 
the North-western railway to Nikko via the Ashio valley, the- 
distances being as follow : — 

Omama to Haaawa 3 ri ^ 7J m. 

„ Godo i „ =10 „ 

Ashio 9i „ —2i „ 

„ Pass 12J „ =31 „ 

Nikko 15i „ =39 „ 

There is good accommodation at Ashio, and the extensive 
copper mines of Akakura in the immediate neighbourhood are 
worth visiting. The scenery along the whole distance, which 
follows the bank of the Watarase-gawa to Ashio, is of the most 
picturesque and attractive character, and will amply repay the 
pedestrian who takes this route to Nikko either from Tokyo or 
Mayebashi. After Omama the line passes through a considera- 
ble pine forest, on emerging from which Aliagi-san is seen on the 
right and the mountains about Ikao to the right front, with the 
Usui Toge, and in fine weather, Asama-yama in front. Passing 
two or three unimportant stations the train arrives at Mayebashi.. 
where fairly good accommodation is obtainable. 



JAPANESE LANGUAGE, 



Without attempting a full vocabulary, a few words useful 
to strangers ou arrival are given. 

Pronunciation. — The vowels are pioiiounced generally as in 
French. A, full as in father ; «, as a in fale ; i, as ee in feel ; o, 
to be prououQced oratorically, and not let merely ooze from the 
lips ; u as oo ; ai, as eye ; ye, as a : iu, as eu- : double consonants 
to be both sounded. Strangers are specially exhorted to mind 
their I's and not utter them as if speaking of the visual organ. 
In like manner, A's and O's must be given a full open mouthed 
expression ; a Pall Mall pronunciation will utterly fail to attract 
the auricular apprehension of a Japanese hearer. 

There is but little acoent in Japanese, and the best rule for 
the beginner is to pronounce each syllable equally and smoothly. 



ON ARRIVAL IN PORT. 


Bank 


Ginlco. 


Bluff 


Yama. 


Boat 


Fmie (Sampan) 


Boatman 


Sendd. 


Bund 


Kaigan. 


Club (Yokohama) 


Gobahn{Club) 


Club Hotel (Yokohama) ... 


Gobahn. 


<!lub (Kobe) 


Tamaya. 


Consulate 


Ryoji-lcan. 


Coolie 


Ninsoku. 


Copper Coin 


DSlca. 


Custom Hou.se 


Zeil:i'::Oi. 
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Eleetiic Eailwiiy 

Exchange-shop 

fifteen sen ... 

First-class ... 

Five-sen 

OoldCoin ... 

Gland Hotel (Yokohama) 

Hotel 

House 

Japanese Town 
Jiniikislia ... 
Jinrikisha-man 

Letter 

Luggage 

Money 

Nickel Coin ... 

Office 

Paper Bloney 

Parcels 

Photograph ... 
Photographer 

Pier 

Policeman . . . 
Police Station 
Postal Card . . . 
Post Office ... 
Kail way 

Eailway cari-iage 
Kailway Station. 
Second-class 
Silver Coin ... 
Steamship . . . 
Steam Launch 

Stop 

Tailor 

Tea-house . . . 
Telegram 
Telegraph Office., 
Ten-sen 
Thiid-elass .... 



Denki Telsudo. 

Ryogae-ya. 

Jhigo sen. 

Joto. IttS. 

Go sen. 

Kinlca. 

Nijiubalm, 

Tadoya, (Hotel). 

VcM. 

Nippon maclu. 

Kuruma,. 

Kurumaya. 

Tegaini. 

Nimotsu. 

Kane. 

Halcudo. 

Mise. 

Satsu. Sliihei. 

Tsutsumi. 

Shashin. 

Shashin-ya. 

Samhashi. 

Jiunsali. 

Keisatsnsho. 

Hagalci. 

Tuiin-Moku. 

Telsuilo. 

Kuruma. 

Steynslio. 

Chhdo. NUd. 

Ginlca. 

JoM. Johsen. 

Kojoki. 

Oi ! male. 

Shitateya, 

Chaya. 

Denshin. 

Denshin-Tcioku. 

Jissen. 

Kaio. Santo. 
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Ticket i 

Time Table 

Train 

Tram 

Twenty-sen 

AVatoh 

Wharf 

All right. Don't want you any more 

Come here 

Don't want it or you 

Go. I will go 

Go quickly 

How much Cprice) ? 

How much (quantity) ? 

I won't do or give it 

Quite enough 

That will do, enough 

Wait a little 

Will go ashore 

It is no use bothering me any ") 
more, hold your tongue, and > 



be off 






Fuda. Kippu. 

Jikan-hyo. 

Kisha. Ressha. 

Tetsudo Basha. 

Nijissen 

Tol-ei. 

Hatoha. 

Yoroshii. 

Kotchi aide. 

Iranai, 

Uo 

Hayaku ike. Iso-ge. 

Ikura. Nambo ? 

Ikahodo. Dorehodo ? 

Ikenai. 

Mo takusan. 

Mo ii. Mo yoroshi, 

Sukoshi mate. 

Oka-e-iku. 

Mo, dame, Damatle, ike. 



AT A JAPANESE HOTEL. 



Have you a room ? 

Bring my luggage please 

Water (to drink) please 

Water 

Hot water 

What is the time ? 

Please serve some food 

What will you eat ? 

What have you got ? 

Fish, and eggs, and fowl 

What kind of fish ? 

I will enquire 

There is snapper, and ^'ackerel 

Which will you have ? 

Is it fresh 



Zashiki aruka ? 

Nimotsumottekite kure. 

Nomiinidzu o'kure. 

Midzu. 

Yu. 

Toki natiji ? hna tianji ? 

Tabemono dashite o'&ure. 

Nani wo meshi agari masu ka ? 

Nani ga arnica ? 

Sakana to tamago, to tonga gozari- 

masu. 
Nan no sakana ? 
Kiki-oii-ikimasho. 
Tai to Saiia ga gozari i)iasu. 
DocMra ga ii desuha ? 
Atarashii ka ? 
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It is still alive 

Ah well, I'll have the Maokeiel ... 
Will yovi have it fried or boiled ? ... 

I'll have it grilled 

What else shall we serve ? 

Boiled eggs please 

Hard boiled.? 

No, No, half boiled 

Have you bread here ? 

Have you milk here ? 

Have you beef here ? 

Please buy and bring 

What wine have you got ? 

Beer, Claret, Whisky 

Please let me see them 

Open this bottle 

What is the name of this place ? ... 

Do you mean this hotel 

No, not the hote', the town 

No, not the hotel, the village 

Ah so, the name of tliis town is) 
Koga i j 

Where does this road go to ? 

Which is the road to Ikao .' 

Are there steamboats from this I 
to ? I 

Thank you 

Much obliged 

What will you eat ? 

Anything, rice and eggs, or fish ... 

Where is the W. C. ? 

I should like a biith 

Fire 

Match ., 

Sleepy 

Prepare the bed, please 

Bring a night light 

Bad smell 



Hei ikite orimasn. 

Sorenara, Saba ga ii. 

Yahimashoka, Udeniasho ka ? 

Shioyaki ni shiie kiire. 

Sore karat, hoka no mono, naii- 

desuka ? 
Tamago udete okitre. 
Ka.tuku naru made iidntusho ka ? 
lye, lianjiku ga ii. 
Koko ni pan am ka '! 

„ chichi „ ? 

,, ushi ,, ? 
Katte, dashite okure. 
Nan no sake aru ka ? 
Biii u, Budoshu, Whisky. 
Misete ohiin-nasai. 
Kono lokkuri akete okure. 
Koko wa nan to iii tokoro ? 
Kono yadoya <!esii '.'a? 
lye, kono inachi. 
,, „ muva. 

Ah so '. Koga desu. 

Kore wa, doko ye iku michi ? 

Ikao ye, iku michi dochira ? 

Koko kara joklsen loa, ye 

iku ka ? 

Arigato. 

Habahari-sama 

Nani wo meshiagari-masu ka ? 

Nandemo, meshi to sakana to Tama- 
go. 

Benjo wa doko ? 

Furo ni hairitai. 

Hi. 

Match. 

Neniui. 

Toko 100 totie okure. 

Akari wo motte kite okure. 

Kusai. 
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Call me eai'ly 

Daybreak 

Where is the landlord ? . 
Call him here please... . 
Please set me a guide to 



I cannot go without some one to '^ 

show me the road i 

How much wages by the month ? ... 
How much wages by the day ? 

What a pretty girl 

Very graceful 

Pretty 

I don't like it 

Please stop, let me alone, leave off. 

How fur to ? 

Bring the bill 

Have the jinrikisha come ? 

Has the carriage come ? 

Then I or we will go ? 

Oood bye until next time 

Have got 

Have not got 

When will you start ? 

Will you come with me ? 

When will you come ? (again) 



Ashita haijalcu olcoshite olcure. 

Yo-ake. 

Teishi wa doko ? 

Koko ye yonde okwe. 

nuide anni wo tinoivle 

o'inire. 
Michi annai ga nalcutewa ikare- 

««. 
Kiukin wa hitoishi ihura ? 
Chlnsen wa iclii nichi ihura ? 
2i heppin dnh nah ! 
Naka naka aduppoi ne. 
Kirex na. 

Kirai. lyah <!«/«. 
Oyoshi nasai. 

mad ', doiio kiirai ? 

K<mj6 shite o'kare. 

Kurmna wa kita ka ? 

Basha loa kitaka '^ 

Sa iki). 

Sayonara, matakondo. 

He ! arimasu. 

Arimasen. 

Itsiigoro o'tachl deska ? 

Waiakiishi to issho ni iki masu h.i ? 

lisagoro mata oide ni nnrimaiuka ? 



GENERAL. 



Oood morning ... 
Good day (greeting) 
Good evening 
Good bye 



All night 

Day after to-morrow . . . 
Day before yesterdny 

Evening 

Last mouth 

Last night 



Ohayd. 
Konnichiwa. 
Komiamo i. 
Sayonara. 



PERIODICAL TIME. 



TodosM. 

Asatte. Myogo-nichi. 

Issakujitsu. Ototoi. 

Ban. Bankata. 

Sengetsu. 

Sakiiya. Yuhe. 
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Last year 

Midday 

Midnight 

Month 

Morning 

Next month 

Next year 

Night 

Noon 

This mouth 

This morning ... 

This year 

To-day 

To-morrow 

To-morrew evening 
To-morrow morning" 

To-night 

Yesterday 



Sakmen. Kymen. 

Hirmna. 

Tonalca. 

Tsuii. 

Asa. 

Raigeisv. 

Rainen. 

Tom. 

Hirw. 

Kongetsu. 

Kesa. 

Kotoshi. 

Kijd. Konnichi. 

Ashi*a. Myonich i . 

Myohan. 

Ashita no asa. Myoclw. 

Kenya. 

Kino. SaJcujitsu. 



DAYS OF THE WEEK. 



A week 

A fortnight... . 
Sunday ... . 
Monday ... . 
Tuesday 
Wednesday... 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday ... . 
Every day ... . 
Every other day., 



Black .. 
Brown .. 
Grey 
Bed 

White ... 
Yellow .. 



Issliu-Lan. 

Nishi-kan. Hantsuki,. 

Nichiyo hi. 

Getuyo-hi. 

Kayo-hi. 

8uiyd-hi. 

Mohuyo-bi. 

Kinyo-hi. 

Doyo~hi. 

Mainichi. 

KaJciijitsu. 



COLOUR. 



Kuro. 

Tobi-ro. 

Nesumi-iro. 

Aka,. 

Shim. 

Ki-iro. 
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TABLE REQUISITES, ETC. 


Bed 




Nedai. 


Bench 




Koshikake. 


Chair 




Isu. 


Desk 




Tsiihue. 


Di-Hwer 




HiMdashi. 


Knife 




Hocho. 


Plate 




Sara. 


Screen 




Bydhu. 


Sofa 




Nagii-isu. 


Spoon 




Saji. 


Table 




Dai. 


Teacup 




Ghawan. 


Tumbler 




Koppu. 


n'ine glass 




Sakadzuki, 




FOOD 


ETC. 


Beef 




Ushi. Gyuniku 


Beer 




Biiru. 


Bread 




Pan. 


Chicken 




Tori. 


Claret 




BudOshu. 


Eggs 




Tamago. 


Fish 




Sakana. 


Milk 





Ushi no_chkhi. 


M ustard 




Karashi. 


Pepper 




KosM. 


lUce (to eat) 




Gozen. 


Salt 




SMo. 


Sugar 




Sato. 


Tea 




Cha. 


Wine, Beer, Spirits 




8uke. 




QUANTITY. 


All 





Minna. 


A little 




Sukoshi. Shosh 


Deep 




Fukai. 


Half 




Hambun. Han 


Large 




OMi. 


Long 




Nagai. 
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Narrow 
Shallow., 
Short .. 
Small . . 
Thick .. 
Thin .. 
Wide .. 



Se»iai. 

Asai. 

Midjihai. 



Atui. 
Usui. 
Hiroi. 



Futoi. 



WEATHER. 



Cold 

Fine weather 

Foo; 

Hail 

Hot 

Jluffgy 

Rain 

Itainy weather 

Snow 

Storm 

Thunder 

"Waves 

Weather 
Wind 



Bank 

Bridge ... 

Ciive ... . 

Field ... , 

Oarden . . . 

Gravel ... . 

Oulf ... 

Harbour 

Hill 

Hot Spring 

Island ... 

Lake 

llouutain 

Pass 



Saniui. 

Yoi otenH. Seiten. 

Moya. 

HyS. 

Atsiii. 

Mushi-atsid. 

Ame. 

men. 

Yuki. 

Aiashi. 

Rai. 

Nami. 

TeiiTci. 

Kaai. 



GEOGRAPHY. 



Dote. 

SasM. 

Am. 

Hatalce. 

Nlwa. 

Jari. 

Wan. 

Minato. 

8ai:a. 

Onsen. 

Shinia. 

Miztt-umi. 

Yavii. 

Toge. 
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Patli or Eoad 

Plain 

Pond 

Promontory or Point., 

Biver 

Kock 

Sand 

Sea 

Stone 

Village 

Waterfall 

Well 



Michi. 

Sara. 

lice. 

Saki. 

Kawa. 

Iiva. 

Smia. 

Umi 

Ishi. 

Mum. 

Taki. 

Ido. 



Hana. 



Autumn 
Spring .. 
Summer 
Winter 



Abdomen 

Actor 

Aged people.,. ... . 

Arm 

Back .r. .,, ... . 

Bachelor 

Beggar 

Behind 

Body 

Boy 

Beard or Moustache . 

Child 

Chin 

Daughter 

Doctor 

Ears 

Eyes 

Face 

Fingers 



SEASONS. 

Aki. 

Haru. 

Natsu. 

Fuyii, 

HUMAN BODY, ETC. 



Hara, 

Takiislia. 

Toshiyori. 

Ude. 

Senaka. 

Hitori-mono. 

Kojiki. 

Ushiro. 

Karadn. 

Otoko-no-ko. 

Hige. 

Kodomo. 

Ago. 

Musmne. 

Islia. 

Mimi. 

Me. 

Kaxoo. 

YuU. 
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Foot or feet 






.. Ashi. 


Fore-finger 






.. HitosasM Yubi 


Forehead 






.. Shitai. 


Front of body, or chest 






.. Mime. 


<Tirl 






Onna-no-lo^ 


Girl servant 






.. Gejo. Jochin. 


Hair 






.. Ke. 


Hand 






.. Te. 


Head 






.. Atama. 


I 






Watahushi. 


Interpreter 






.. Tsuhen. 


Knee or Knees 






.. Him. 


I^egs (generally) 






. . Ashi. 


Little finger 






.. Ko-yuH. 


Loins 






.. KosU. 


Male (human) 






.. Otoko. 


Mouth 






.. Kuchi. 


NPOk 






.. Knbi. 


Nose 






.. Hana. 


Shins 






.. Sune. 


■Shoulder or shoulders 






. . Kata. 


Teeth 






.. Ha. 


Thigh ... 






. . Momo. 


Tliumb 






. . Oya-yubi. 


Woman 






Onna. 


Wrestler 






.. Simw-iori. 


Yon 






.. Anata. 


WRITING MATERIALS. 


Ink 




. . Sumi. 


r'aper 




.. Kami. 


Pen 




,. Fade. 


Pencil 




. . Empiisii. 


Postage Stamps 




. . Tuhin Kite. 


ANIMALS AND HARNESS, ETC. 


Bridle Hadmuna. 


■Carriage Basha. 


Dog Tint. 


Driver 




,, 


.. Gyosha. 
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•Gi'ooin ,, 
Harness 
Horse . , 
Saddle .. 
AVliip ., 



■Vpple 

Bamboo- ware 

Batli 

Batli-room ... . 

Bed-cloths ... . 

Bedding ... . 

Billard room 

Blanket 

Hook-seller ... 

Boots 

Breakfast ... 

Bud 

Butterfly 

Button ... . 

Candle 

Oarr-ier (on Fuji) 

Carvings 

Cedar 

'Chain 

Cherry-tree . 

< 'hesnut 

Chrysanthemum 

Clam 

Coal 

•Collars 

■<Jolour 

Comb 

Confectioner 
■Cottou-g-oods 

Orape 

Curio 

Cu.sbion 

Dinner 



Betto. 

Bagu. 

U'nia. 

^.. ... ICura. 
Muchi. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 



Ringo. 

Talcezaika. 

Tu. 

Yu-doiio. 

Yagu. 

Yogi. 

Tainatsuki'ba. 

Ketto. 

Hoiuja. 

Nagorgutsu. 

As'i-sholai. 

Tsiibomi. 

Cliocho. 

Botan. 

Rosoku. 

Goriki. 

Hori-mono. 

Sugi. 

Kusari. 

Sakiti'a. 

Kufi. 

Kika. 

Hamaguri. 

Sekifan. 

Kara. 

Iro. 

Kushi. 

Kashiya. 

Momen. 

Chirimen. 

Koito. 

Zaiuton. 

Yushok'i. 
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Diuing-room 

Druggist 

Drawing-room ... 

East 

Wei 

Envelope 

Pan 

Fire (conflagration) 

Fig 

Flea 

Flower 

Gate 

Gate-keeper 

Gloves 

Gold Brocade 

Girdle 

Groundnut 

Guide 

Handbell 

Handliercliief 

Hat or Cap 

Host 

Indian corn 

Incense-burner ... 

Ivory-waie 

Key ... 

Lacquer-ware 

Lamp 

Leaf 

Light-house 

Lily 

Lobster 

Looking-glass 

Blap 

Maples 

Moon 

Mosquito 

Mosquito-net 

Nail 

Neckties 



Sholcudo 

Kusuriya. 

Kxjaku-ma. 

Higashi. 

Unagi. 

Johukuro. 

Sensu. 

Eaji. 

IchipTcu. 

Nomi. 

Hana. 

Moil. 

Momian. 

Tebukuro. 

Einran. 

Obi. 

Nan kin-mame. 

Annaija. 

Yobirin. 

Hunhechi. 

Boslii. 

Shitjin. 

1 omoro-koslii. 

Eoro. 

Zoge-naiku. 

Kagi. 

Nuri-mono. 

Lamp. 

Ha. 

Todai. 

Turi. 

Tebi. 

Kagami. 

Chinu. 

Momiji. 

Tsitki. 

Ka. 

Koya. 

Kugi. 

Teri-kasari. 
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Noith 


Kita. 


Oil painting 


Abura-ye. 


Overcoat 


GaUo. 


Onion 


Negi. 


Orange 


Mikan, 


Paper 


Kami. 


Pear 


NasM. 


Pencil ... ■ 


Yempitsu, 


Persimon 


Kali. 


Pickpocket 


Suri. 


Picture 


Ye. 


Pin 


Tome-hari. 


Pine-tree 


Matsu. 


Plum-tree 


Ume. 


Pocket knife 


Kogatana. 


Porcelain 


8eto-mono. 


Porcelain dealer 


Setomono-ya 


Potato 


Jaga-imo. 


Rainbow 


Niji. 


Receipt 


TJketori. 


Ring 


Yuhiwa. 


Room 


Heya. 


Rose 


Bara. 


Salmon 


Shake. 


Salt 


Shio. 


Scissors 


Hasami. 


Second storey 


Nikai. 


Silk 


Kinu. 


Silk Mercer 


Gofukuya. 


Sheath 


' Saya. 


Shirts 


Shatsu. 


Shoes 


Han-guisu. 


Shoe-blacking 


Kutsu-sumi. 


Shrine 


Yashirot 


Soap 


Shalion. 


Socks 


Kutsutabi. 


South 


Minami. 


Soy 


Slioyu. 


Spectacles 


megane. 


Star 


Hoshi. 
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Sword 

Sun 

Temple 
That man . . . 

Thief 

Tiffin 

Tooth-brush 
Tooth powder 

Towel 

Tray 

Trousers 

Trunk 

Vase 

Velvet 

Villa 

Vinegar 

Violet 

Umbrella 

Waiter 

AVaist-coat ... 
Watch maker 
Water Melon 
Water closet 

West 

Window 
Window blind 
Wood- ware ... 



Katana. 

Taiyo. 

Tera. 

Ano hito. 

Doroho. 

Hiru-shoku. 

Yoji. 

Hamigaki. 

Tenugtd. 

Bon. 

Zubon. 

Kaban 

Kahin. 

Birodo. 



Su. 

Sumire. 

Komori-gasa. 

Kyuji. 

CholcM. 

Tokeiya. 

Suikwa. 

Chomiba. 

Nishi. 

Mado. 

Mado-kake. 

Kizaiku. 



NUMBERS. 



One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine 

Ten 



H'iotsu. 

IP'tatsu. 

Mitsu. 

Yoisu,. 

Itsuisu. 

Mutsu. 

Nanatsu. 

Yattsu. 

Kohonotsu. 

To. 
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'One lichi. 

Two Ni. 

Three San. 

Four Shi. 

Five Go. 

Six Baku, 

Seven ' Shichi. Nana. 

Eight Hachi. 

Nine Ku. 

Ten Jiu. 

Eleven Jiuitchi. 

And so on, changing the termination for the remaining numbers 
to nineteen. 

Twenty Nijiu. 

Thirty-one San jiuitchi. 

And so on, changing the initial and terminal numbers to ninety- 
nine. 

"One hundred Hyalcu. 

Repeat the above process up to nine hundred and ninety-nine. 

One thousand Sen. 

In quoting numbers o£ houses, add "ban" after every number, as 
Ichiban No. 1, Yoban No. 4, Bokuban No. 6, Hachiban No. 8, Shijiu- 
joban No. 44, Nanajiu-kuban No. 79. 

TIME. 

The 13oth meiidian east from Gtreenvyich which passes through 
the town of Akashi a few miles fiom Kobe, having been selected as the 
prime meridian from which to calculate standard time for all Japan, 
Akashi time is now kept throughout the country. 

Akashi time although kept at Tokyo, is 18 minutes after the-Totyo 
actual mean time, and 9 hours before Greenwich time. 

A clock or watch is Tokei. 

Time is Toki. 

Hour Ji. 

.Minute Fun,hun,orp\i,u. 
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One o'clock Itchi ji. 

Eight o'clock Hachiji. 

TwelTe o'clock Jiuniji. 

Half past two Nijihan. 

Fifteen minvites past three San jiu go fun. 

Forty minutes past four To ji shijippun. 

Minutes past an hour are usually expressed by using the wor(J. 
" sugi " past as 

Twenty minutes past nine Ku ji nijip2mn sugi. 

Minutes before are expressed by the word "ruaye" before, as 
Twenty five minutes to ten Jiu ji nijiu go fun maye. 

DISTANCES. 

llcen 6 feet 

eOkeii — lcho 120 yards. 

14 cfto 24 ten 1 mile. 

86 cTio ^ 1 ri 2J miles. 



REIGNING SOVEREIGN AND FAMILY. 



His Imperial Majesty Mutsuhito, Emperor o£ Japan, born at 
Ifyoto on the 22ud day of the 9th month of the 5th year of Kaei (Nov. 
;3rd, 1852), second son of the late Emperor Komei, nominated Prince 
Imperial and Heir Apparent on tlie 28th of the 9th month of the 1st 
year of Manyen (No. 10th, 1860) ; succeeded to the throne on the death 
of his father, on the 9th day of the 1st month, 2nd year of Keio 
.(Feb. 13th, 1866) ; crowned at Kyoto on the 27th of the 8th month. 
Ith year of Keio (Oct. 16th, 1868). 

On the 8th day of the 9fch month, 4th year of Keio (Oct. 23rd, 
1868), the Emperor chose the name of Meiji to designate the era of his 
I'eign ; and married on the 28th day of the 12th month, 1st year of Meiji 
(March 9th, 1868). The civil list is $3,000,000. 

HaTruko, Empress of Japan, 3rd daughter of Ichijo Tadaka, noble of 
the 1st rank, born the 17th day of the 4th month, 3rd year of Kaei 
(May 28th, 1850). 

CHILDREN. 

A prince was born on the 18th September, 1873, and died on the 
same day. 

A princess was born on the 13th November, 1873, and died on the 
same day. 

Shiseko, Ume-no-miya, the second daughter, born January 25th, 
1875. Died on June 8th, 1876. 

YuKiHiTO, Take-no-miya, the second son, born September 23rd, 
1877. Died on July 27th, 1878. 

TosHiHiTo, Haru-no-miya, the third son, born the 31st August 
1879. He was nominated Heir Apparent on August 31st, 1887; proclaimed 
the Crown Prince (Kotaishi) on Nov. 3rd, 1888, and decorated with the 
•Grand Order of Merit and Grand Insignia of the Imperial Chrythan- 
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themum, appointed an Ensign in the Imperial Bodyguard Infantry on 
the same day and was a Captain till Nov. 3rd, 1898, when he was 
promoted to Major, being at the same time appointed a Commander in 
the Nayy. Married Princess Sadako, the fourth daughter of Prince 
Kujo Michitaka, on May 10th, 1900. 

Akiko, Shige-no-miya, the third daughter, born on August 3rd, 
1881. Died on September 7th, 1883. 

FuMiKo, Matsu no Miya, the fourth daughter, born the 26th 
January, 1883. Died September 8th, 1883. 

Shioeko, Hisa no Miya, the fifth daughter, born the 10th February, 

1886. Died April 14th, 1887. 

MicHiHiTO, Aki no Miya, the fourth son, born the 22nd August, 

1887. Died November 12th, 1888. 

Masako, Tsune no Miya, the sixth daughter of the Emperor, born 
the 30th September, 1888. 

FtisAKO, Kane no Miya, the seventli daughter of the Emperor, 
born the 29th January, 1890. 

NoBUKO, Puml no Miya, the eighth daughter of the Emperor, born 
the 8th August, 1891. 

Teruhito, Mitsu no Miya, the fifth son, born the 30th November, 
1894. Died August 17th, 1895. 

Akiko, Yasu no Miya, ninth daughter of the Emperor, born 
May 11th, 1896. 

Takiko, Sada no Miya, tenth daughter of the Emperor, boi-n 
September 24th, 1897. Died 11th January, 1899. 

PARENTS OF THE EMPEROR. 

Empeeor Komei, father of the Emperor, was the son of the 
Emperor Ninko and of the Empress, Fujiwara Yasuko. (Died 1867). 

Empress Asako, mother of the Emperor, was the daughter of 
Kujo Naotada, born the l7th day of the 12th month, 4th year of Tempo- 
(January 23rd, 1837). (Died January 11th, 1897). 



OTHER MEMBERS OF THE IMPERIAL FAMILY. 



HOUSE OF AEISUGAWA NO MIYA. 

Pbince Takehito, the fourth son of Prince Takah ito, is the present 
representative of tliis family. He was born on 13th of the 1st month 
of the 2nd year of Bunkyu (1862) and is a Rear-Admiral in the Imperial 
Navy, Vice-Commander of the Standing Squadron, was decorated in 
December, 1886, with the Grand Order of Merit and Grand Insignia of 
Imperial ChrysHnthemum. 

This house was founded by Prince Yoshihito, seventh son of the 
Emperor Go-Yozei, who reigned from 1578 to 1611 A.D. The family 
was established about 300 years ago; nine generations have since passed 
away. Prince Taruhito, brother and predecessor to the present 
representative of the family, died on Jan. 24th, 1894, when he was 60 
years. The civil list is Y.30,000. 

HOUSE OP KOMATSU NO MIYA 

(FOEMEKLT HieASHI PuSHIMl). 

Prince Akihito is the son of Prince Fushimi Kuni-iye, Grand 
Order of Merit, Councillor of the Bureau of Decorations and General of 
the Army, and President of the Japan Ked Cross Society. He was 
born on the 16th of the 1st month, the 3rd year of Kokwa (1864). The 
civil list is Y.30,000. 

Pkince Y'oeihito is the heir of this house and is a Commander in 
the Navy; born the 19th day, 9th month of the 3rd year of Keio (1867) 
and 16th son of Prince Fushimi Kuni-iye. He returned home in 1892 
from France after the completion of his studies in the Naval College 
Married in July, 1892, a daughter of the late Marquis Y'amanouchi 
Yodo. 

HOUSE OF FUSHIMI NO MIYA. 

Prince Sadanaru, son of Prince Kuni-iye, Grand Order of Merit, 
Councillor of the Bureau of Decorations, and Lieut.-General, is the 
present representative of this family. He was born on the 28th, of the 
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4th month, the 5th year of Ansei (1858). This house was founded by 
Prince Yoshihito, son of the Emperor Suiko, who reigned from 1349 to 
1351 A.D. Prince Yoshihito establislied the family five and n. half 
centuries ago, since wlieu twenty-one generations liave passed away. 
The civil list is Y. 30,000. 

HOUSE OF KAN-IN NO MIYA. 

Pbince Kotohito, Grand Order of Merit, fourteenth son of Prince 
Puahimi Kuni-iye, is the present representative of this family. He was 
born on the 22nd dHy of the 9th month, the 1st year of Keio (1865). 
He returned from Prance after the completion of his studies in the 
Military College, in 1891; is » Colonel of Cavalry; married in 
December, 1891, daughter of the late Prince Sanjo Sanetomi. This 
liouse was founded by Prince Naohito, eighth son of the Emperor 
Higashiyama, who reigned from 1687 to 1709, A.D. The family was 
established about 200 years ago, since when five generations have 
passed away. The civil list is Y.2o,000. 

HOUSE OF KATSURA NO MIYA. 

Princess Yoshiko was the last representative of the family, and 
third daughter of the Emperor Ninko. She was born on the 19th day 
of the 1st iiiont'n, 12th year of Bunsei (1829) and died the 3rd day of 
October, 1881. This house was founded by Prince Yoshihito, sixth son 
of Prince Yokoin Masahito, who was the eldest son of Emperor Ogi- 
machi, who reigned from 1558 to 1 586 A.D. Prince Yoshihito established 
the Katsura family about 300 years ago, since when eleven generation.^ 
have passed away. 

HOUSE OF YAMASHINA NO MIYA. 

Prince Akiba, eldest son of Prince Fushimi Kuni-iye, Grand Order 
of Merit, is the present representative of the family. He was born 
the 2nd day, 9th month, 13th year of Bunkwa (1816). The civil list is 
Y: 18,000. 

HOUSE OP KUNI NO MIYA. 

Pkince Kuninobi is the representative of this family. He was born 
the 1st day, 6th month, 3rd year ef Keio (1867), is the second son of 
Prince Asahiko, who was the last representative of this family and 
, died on the 29th October, 1891. The civil list is Y.18,000. 
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HOUSE OF KITA-SHIRAKA.WA NO MIYA. 

Prince Nabihisa, second son of tlie late Prince Yosiiihisa, is the 
present representative of this family. He was born on April 18th, 
1887. Prince Yoshihisa, father ot the present representative of the 
of the family, commanded the Imperial Body Guard in North China 
and Formosa during the late war with China (1894-5), and died on 
Nov. 5th, 1895. This house was founded by Prince Satonari, son of 
Prince Fushimi Kuni-iye. The civil list is Y.25,000. 

HOUSE OF KWACHO NO MIYA. 

Peincb Hirotasu, fir-st son of Prince Fushimi Sadanaru, is the 
present representative of this family. He was born on the 10th Octo- 
ber, 1875 ; succeeded to this house 23rd day April, 1883, upon the death 
of Prince Hiroatsu, who was the last representative of this family, on 
the 15th February, 1883. This house was founded by Prince Hirotsune, 
son ot Prince Fushimi Kuni-iye, in the 1st year of Meiji. The civil 
list is Y.10,000. 

HOUSE OF NASHIMOTO NO MIYA. 

Prince Morimasa, fourth son of Prince Akira, is the present 
representative of this family. He was born on the 9th day, March, 
1874. This house was founded by Prince Moriosa, son of Prince 
Fushimi Sadayoshi. The civil list is at Y.IO.COO. 



MARRIAGE CUSTOMS IN JAPAN, 



The marriage ceremony in Japan as in other countries of the world- 
is regarded as the most important event in the life of either man or 
woman. The nuptial ceremony is, therefore, attended with numerous 
and sometimes quite curious formalities which the practice of centuries 
has developed. In broad outlines almost the same practice prevails 
throughout the country but as to details the observances in various 
localities are widely different, and in some cases most strange customs 
connected with the marriage ceremony are to be found in many parts of. 
Japan. It is the object of this article to give an account of these 
difierent customs. Before proceeding farther, however, it will be 
necessary to give descriptions of the most important and striking 
features of the nupital ceremony generally obtaining in Japan. The 
marriage after the Western fashion, that is where a man or woman 
seeks his or her partner by direct means, has been almost unknown in 
this country though there have been many cases of what is known as 
huttsukiai, or marriage after illicit relations, Such a marriage is dis- 
dained by people generally and is supposed to end in misery and unhap- 
piness — a supposition which has not been demonstrated by facts, at least 
in the sense that an illicit marriage will bring more misery than a formal 
one. The contact with Western countries has given rise to another kind 
of marriage called jiyu-kekkon, free marriage. This is, however, still in 
the experimental stage and its trial is necessarily confined to limited 
circles. Marriages are made in heaven, so runs a Western saying, but in 
Japan the God of Match-making (mus^ibu-no-Tcami) enshrined in Idzumo 
annually goes through the onerous duty of tying the most suitable pairs 
together in nuptial knots. 

Nearly all marriages in Japan are made through the medium of 
fiakodo, or match-makers, who act themselves as representatives of the 
God of Match-making. When a Japanese considers his son or daughter* 
has reached a marriageable age he asks friends of his to find out a suit- 
able partner. for him or her. Some of them may, perchance, have been 
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asked by other persons for similar offices aud if there are parties who are 
likely to make a suitable match the fact is communicated to both sides. 
And supposing no objection is raised on either side as to the proposed 
conjugal alliance the first step to be taken towards its realization is miai. 
In speaking of objection it is meant that of the parents or others who stand 
in family relations to those whose affairs they have at heart while the 
actual parties have little or no influence at all in the matter. Miai, 
which literally means seeing each other, is the time-honoured custom of 
bringing a man and woman together so that they may express an opinion 
as to a union between them. This is a very hard business for them, for a 
man and woman, practically strangers to each other, are suddenly brought 
together and are required to form a judgment as to the prospective 
happiness or otherwise of their matrimonal life. Thus the ascertaining 
of temper and disposition of each other and other more important essen- 
tials to a marriage are entirely left out of account except perhaps the 
catching of a glimpse at his or her personal appearance. At any rate, 
miai is arranged and at an appointed time the parties go to the rendez- 
vous — it may be a, theatre or tea-house — each accompanied by his and 
her parents and match-makers. After commonplace salutations are over 
the pair are left to see each other as best they can manage. The situa- 
tion, however, proves too much for the average young girl to take a com- 
plete survey of the person of her future husband and she gets nothing 
more than a side-long glance or two towards him. Some have recourse 
to an exchange of photographs but as this procedure often proves to be 
deceptive most persons prefer to see each other in the flesh. When this 
part of the preliminary arrangements is over (and it very rarely leads to 
a rupture of the negotiations) yuino or presents for the espousal are ex- 
changed between the contracting parties. After the careful consultation 
-of an almanac or a fortune-teller the most auspicious day for the marriage 
is appointed. Meanwhile, ^ preparations are made by both sides for the 
forthcoming event. When the day arrives the bride leaves her house in a 
jinrikisha, or in a carriage if she belongs to a well-to-do family, after dark, 
accompanied by her parents and other relatives for the house of her 
husband, putting on her wedding hood. There is absolutely no religious 
service in connection with a Japanese marriage as in Western countries. 
On arrival at the house of the bridegroom the bridal party is received 
by the relatives and friends of the latter who have assembled to make the 
occasion as gay and happy as possible. The ceremony called saiisan-kttdo, 
or the drinking of saM from a cup nine times alternately, by the bride 
and bridegroom, is gone through. This practically finishes the serious 
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part of the ceremony for the evening and a wedding repast follows. In 
the course of tlie dinner some felicitous sougs appropriate to the occasion 
are sung and it is kept up till late in the evening. In the bill of fare of 
any wedding repast soup of hamaguri (clam) is considered the most 
necessary item. This shell-fish is regarded as a most happy symbol of 
married life owing to the fact that the hinges of each pair of shells are 
such that they never fit any separated shell. In ancient times a bride on 
the occasion of her marriage brought with her to the house of the bride- 
groom a pair of shell tubs. They were hexagonal shaped, gold-lacquered, 
and 2 feet 8 inches high and 1 feet 2 inches in circumference. One of 
them contained 280 male shells and the other 360 female shells. This 
custom, however, is now very rarely observed. Honey-moons have 
hitherto been quite unknown in Japan but with the gradual adoption of 
foreign customs by the Japanese this has also begun to be tried by the 
better class people though still on a limited scale. 

These customs are those in vogue in Tokyo and Yokohama and in mid 
die-class families. In the marriages of poor people, however, many of the 
details are dispensed witli from an economical point of view. A most cheap 
and expedient form of marriage is what is called hiklcosM-nydhd. or mar- 
riage with removal. > As the phrase indicates this is to perform a marriage 
with removal to some quarter of the city where neighbours are strangers- 
as this will save the trouble and expenditure of entertaining the neigh- 
bours of the former residence and the young couple will also be safe from 
criticism. Needless to say, this practice is confined to lower-class people. 
So far is an outline of the marriage ceremony as seen in the metropolis, 
but wlien we extend our researches into the country many curious and 
interesting features are discovered. 

. In Tsuna district, Awa province, a curious c;istom prevails as to the 
selection of a bride. When there is a young bachelor who is in a position 
to support his wife, intimate friends of his hold » conference to discuss 
the question of which girl in their village shall occupy that position. 
When a decision is arrived at they endeavour by some means or other to 
bring the girl on whom their choice has fallen into the house of the man 
whose wife she is destined to become. Failing in the milder method of 
persuasion they proceed to carry the girl to their friend's house by force. 
Here she is required to blacken her teeth with ohaguro (a dye made by 
immersing heated iron scraps in water and adding to it a small quantity 
of saki), a custom which was formerly practised by all married women 
and is still resorted to by many. If she refuses one of the men blows 
oliaguro into her mouth from his own while another holds her. This is 
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regarded as an unalterable form of engagement and only a foimal 
ceremony remains to complete their union. The girl's parents, far from 
being indignant at these proceedings, are apparently delighted at the 
approaching wedding of their daughter, they themselves probably having 
been married by this same process. 

The strange features of the custom in vogue in the mountain regions 
of Kiso, in Shinano province, are that the bride on her way to the house 
of the bridegroom distributes cakes amongst the children who collect 
along the roads over which she is to pass. On arrival at the bridegroom's 
house she is conducted into the interior by the match-makers who have 
their faces besmirched with nabesumi (lamp-black obtained from the 
fbottom of iron pans). This extraordinary procedure on the part of the 
imJcodo is supposed to be in token of their repentance of bringing about 
the marriage by means of false representations to both sides, as match- 
makers are generally supposed to do. As soon as the bridegroom appears 
upon the scene the bride throws at him with all her might a hempen bag 
-containing one sho of red peas which she brings with her, saying at the 
same time '• I have come expecting to depend upon you." The other 
replies " You shall stay here till the stone foundations of the house 
crumble to dust." The following morning villagers come to visit the 
the newly-married couple, each bringing presents and they in turn are 
entertainedw ith saM, singing and dancing. 

In pre-Restoration days it was the custom, by no means to be com- 
mended, in Numadzu and neighbouring villages for a large number of 
people, mostly young men, to collect around the house of the bridegroom 
and, as soon as the arrival of the bride to the house was announced, 
to throw stones into the dwelling, usually smashing household furniture 
and often causing personal injury. Some people took precautions 
to provide against this barbarous practice by hanging straw-mats 
around their houses or by applying for the despatch of doshin (lower 
officials under the Tokugawa Government whope duties were similar 
to those of the police in some respects) to guard the houses. This 
latter measure, however, often proved useless as these myrmidons of 
the law not only connived at the criminal acts of the crowd but they 
themselves are said to have joined them in mischief-making. This bad 
■ custom has now ceased at Numadzu, thanks to the efficient police system, 
but it is known still to exist in sonje other parts of the country. 

There is a large and thriving village called Gokasbo-mura, not far 
from Hikone, Omi province, where a very interesting and highly refined 
custom is in vogue. There not only the marriage but every social func- 
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-tion is performed with the most rigid and time-honoured formalities and 
an air of refinement and elegance prevails throughout the village. The 
wedding of a well-to-do family in the village and the subsequent reception 
of neighbours are sights that cannot fail to strike the stranger. The 
ceremony itself has no special features except that it is carried out on 
such a scale that only a rich family in the metropolis could afford. 
Usually the day after her marriage the bride gives a reception to her 
female relatives and friends. Early on the morning of the reception day 
a couple of young good-looking girls, who have been selected from 
amongst the village lasses, dressed in graceful costums, are sent round 
the houses of those who are to be iuvited to the reception. The lady 
-guests, who have been expecting the invitation, turn up in force, attired 
in their holiday best so that they may be taken for the ladies of nobles. 
The guests usually number about thirty and the reception lasts from ten 
in the morning till ten at night, the time being spent in various amuse- 
ments. A peculiar feature of the gathering is tliat it consists entirely of 
females. Even the cooks who, appear upon the scene during the evening 
to serve sake to the guests, are dressed in woman's costume. On another 
■day the bridegroom entertains his male friends and decorum and decency 
characterise such gatherings. 

Not least curious is the custom that prevailed among the inhabitants 
of Hachijo island in Idzu province before it was incorporated with Tokyo 
Prefecture, and is still observed now and then. There, it would seem, is 
in vogue what Europeans and Americans call courting, and very 
thoroughgoing it is. When a young islander falls iu love with a girl he 
is bound, before his proposal can be accepted, to pay homage, so to 
speak, to her during a certain period as a mark of his unchangeable 
attachment to her. The so-called homage consists of going to the lady's 
house every evening shouldering his futon and other bed-cloths for the 
purpose of spending the night tliere by way of showing his affection 
towards her. This may continue for a fornight or more till she consents 
to become his wife. Once he wins her favour he at once proceeds to 
forcibly carry her away preparatory to their marriage — a practice sanc- 
tioned by custom but forbidden by law at present. It is not an unusual 
occurrence there, however, for some to kidnap women in order to marry 
them. 

Let us now go over to Okinawa Prefecture (Luchu islands). Here 
marriages are mostly made by a betrothal between the respective parents 
when their children are quite young. When a man reaches 24 or 25 
years of age and has let his moustache and beard grow he is considered 
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to be marriageable. As for a girl, at the age of 13 or 14, she tattooes a 
couple of specks on the back of the middle and ring fingers of both hands. 
When she reaches 20 or thereabouts she tattooes the entire back of her 
hands, and her hair is tied separately in three places and is ornamented 
with gold or silver, if she belongs to a well-to-do family, or tortoise-shell 
hair pins. This period is the marriageable age for women. About thirty 
days prior to the wedding, the bride commences to visit the houses of the 
parents of her intended bridegroom, but goes away after enquiring as to 
their health without entering the house. Three or four days before the- 
marriage the bridegroom goes to a house of ill-fame with friends of his 
and remains there until the very day of the wedding, when he returns 
home accompanied by a lady of easy virtue. If the bride manifests any 
sign of jealousy on seeing the latter the projected wedding is broken off. 
At the wedding repast the newly-married pair, match-makers, relatives, 
and friends dine together. During the dinner one of the match-makers 
brings forward a wooden bowl filled with water and with his fingers wets 
the forehead of the bride and bridegroom alternately three or four times 
wishing them happiness in their matrimonial life. The couple occupy 
separate rooms for the night. 

In Hoki province a bridal procession leaves for the bridegroom's 
house soon after nightfall attended, as in other places, by the bride's 
parents, nakodo, and Jcoshimoto, or female attendant, of the same age as 
the bride. The latter slowly walks or moves in a jinrikisha surrounded 
by men carrying the tansu and hasamibaho full of her clothing. In the 
neighbourhood of the bridegroom's house a large crowd of men, women 
and children are assembled to witness the bridal procession. Upon 
arrival at the house the bride is conducted by an old woman into a room 
specially reserved, where she is given mocld, or rice cake, for the purpose, 
it is said, of bringing her into a composed condition. The usual ceremonj' 
follows but there is nothing in it which requires special mention. The 
men who brought the goods of the bride pass the night in her new home 
and leave it the following morning after having been lavishly entertained. 
In taking their leave the men carry away with them sandals or such 
small things as have been used. at the wedding party as symbols of 
matrimonial felicitation. A curious custom is that the boys and girls of 
the neighbourhood with an abundant supply of writing brushes dripping 
Japanese ink waylay these men and smear their faces. 

It is a custom of Misaki-mura, Idzumo province, for young villaeers 
to carry stone images of Buddha (ishi-jiao) from the grounds of a temple 
near by to the entrance of the house of the bridegroom while the wedding 
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dinner is going on inside and leave them there overnight. This practice 
is said to have originated from the idea that the bride slioulJ not move 
from lier new home but remain firmly there like the stone images. The 
good-natured country people are seusible enough to carry back the 
images the following morning to the place vfhence they had been brought 
oa the previous night. 

In the suburban districts of Shizuoka Prefecture a more practical 
custom thau that which obtains in otlier localities prevails witli regard to 
miai, a chstom which has already been explained before. lustead of 
appointing a special occasion for tlie purpose of miai it is the universal 
practice of the country folks of Shizuoka-keu to see the proposed bride or 
bridegroom in unadorned everyday life. Suppose the bride belongs to the 
family of a store-keeper her future husband goes to her house pretending 
to make some purchase without letting her know his real iutention. 
This is done in order that he may see her in her natural state. If the 
bride is a farmer's daughter the intended bridegroom sees her while 
weeding in a paddy-field, her hands and feet probably be-spatter- d with 
mud. In this respect the Shizuoka people display more sense than the 
rest of their countrymen for an artificially arranged miai which is apt 
to lead to the forming of a false estimate as to the character of the 
contracting parties. '^ 

In the rural regions in the neighbourliood of JIatsumoto, Shinaao 
province, the bride proceeds to her wedding on horse-back and on either 
sidi' is provided a square frame for the accommodation of the riders. The 
biide sits on one side and the wife of the match-maker on the otlier, the 
skirts of their clothes loosely hanging down. Tne rest of the party walk 
slowly while the men who carry the bridal goods sing a lively song. Ou 
both sides of the entrance to the house of the prospective bridegroom a 
boy and girl welcome the bride by burning torclies and she is conducted 
between them by the match-maker's wife. As soon as the bride enters 
the house the pair of sandals, which she has been wearing, are thrown up 
ou the roof after their straps have been cut. 

In some districts of Kaga province the bride does not enter the house 
of her inteuded husband through the front entrance, but by the back 
door. Ou either side of the latter a mortar is placed and as the bride 
passes through between them rice is pounded in them with wooden 
mallets. The bride brings with her from her parents' house a bottleful 
of water and the bridegroom produces the same quantity of water and 
these are drunk by the pair alternately at the commencement of the 
ceremony. 
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In the vicinity of Mayabashi, Joshu province, the bride also comes ou 
horseback to her wedding leaving her house sometime in the afternoon. 
She halts ut a certain half-vray liouse previously appointed and this is 
called the naka-yada, or middle house. Here she goes through her toilet 
again and immediately after nightfall resumes her journey on hoisbaek. 
The bridal party is warmly welcomed by an assembly of relatives and 
iriends of the bridegroom at tlie entrance of his house, where torches are 
blazing, A large bamboo is placed horizontally at the entrance at some 
height from the ground, and the bride is required to enter the house by 
Koing over it. This practice is supposed to have originated from the 
notion that she should never come beyond the barrier. 

The custom of the bride going on horseback to the house of her 
Intended husband ou her wedding day appears to prevail in many of the 
jnountainous regions in Japan such as Shinano and Kai provinces. The 
practice of sending off the bride and welcoming her by burning torches at 
the entrance of her new home also would seem to be in vogue in different 
localities of Hitachi, Shinano, Kotsuke aijd other provinces. 

In the neighbourhood of likane-mura, Tagawa district, Biizeu 
province, an old woman, called tebiki-baba which literally means a hand- 
pulling old woman, stands at the door of the bridegroom's house waiting 
for the arrival of the bride. .It is tlie duty of this woman to conduct the 
■bride into the house by the left hand while holding a wooden measure 
having the capacity of oue s/so (issho-masu) containing the weight of a 
iseale inside in her right hand. The guide conducts the bride into the 
reception room by way of the kitchen. What local tradition attaches to 
this custom of the guide holding a wooden measure and a weight is not 
<clear. 

In Wakayama, Kii province, the bridal procession is generally 
■witnessed by a large crowd of people who line both sides of the roads 
along which it passes. When the serious portion of the evening's 
■ceremony is over the newly-married couple take part in the wedding 
■dinner which is going on in a separate room. They, however, retire 
while the entertainment is iu progress. On the third day after the 
marriage the bride goes to her parents' house taking with her presents iSf 
manjv, or nwcki to her relatives and friends. Later the bridegroom and 
his relatives pay a visit to the house of the bride's parents and they are 
entertained by the latter, who make a present of piece goods to the 
bridegroom. On the first 14th January after her marriage the bride 
distributes white-coloured ame, made after the shape of a chiguou, 
amongst the youngsters of the neighbourhood. 
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la Hiroshima, Aki province, many bridegrooms still attire themselves 
in kami-shimo (peculiar dress formerly worn by men of almost all classes 
on ceremonial occasions) on their wedding day. A more curious custom, 
however, is that all the wearing apparel and other personal effects belong- 
ing to the bride are open to public inspection. On the day previous to 
the marriage every article belonging to the bride is brought to the house 
of her intended husband. The coolies who carry these goods are enter- 
tained by him and are given presents of money. The articles are 
exhibited in the front room of the house and many people come in to 
inspect them and to express their congratulations on the forthcoming 
happy event. Some of them will take out an article of clothing from tho 
drawer of a tansu and, holding it up to the gaze of the bystanders, 
express their admiration of its beauty in simple unadorned provincial 
language. 

A singular practice is in vogue at Komaga-hayashi, Yalje district, 
Settsu province. What is called yoseko, or a series of entertainments, 
are held every evening in each house in the village which contains an 
unmarried young man. At such gatherings young men and women 
assemble for the purpose of amusing themselves. As a matter of fact 
these meetings are intended to afford opportunities to young people to 
select their future husbands or wives and also to give young men induce- 
ments to refraiu from dissipation. The origin of this custom is attributed 
to the fact that in ancient times many people in the village fell iulo 
spendthrift habits with the result that the moral condition of the villagers 
generally deteriorated. In order to remedy this evil tendency the elders 
of the village arranged what was called zakonedo (a hall for sleeping) in 
the centre of their premises and here the young men and women used to 
a,ssenible every night. This had a salutary effect in preventing dissipation 
and very few people frequented the prostitute quarters at Hyogo though 
they were situated not far from the village. The present custom seems to 
be a relic of this ancient expedient devised by the wiseacres of the village. 

In some places of Tosa province the bridegroom pays a visit to the 
house of his bride's parents on the day appointed for their wedding. The 
daughters and the female domestics of the neighbours lie in ambush at 
the entrance of the house waiting for his return and each holding a ladle- 
ful of water in her hand. As soon as the young gentleman makes his 
deiut water is thrown upon him from all sides. This is called mizu-iumi, 
or water congratulation. Sometimes the inmates of the bride's house 
take tlie precaution to get out the bridegroom through the back door so 
that he may escape a ducking at the bauds of his fair congratulators but 
they are generally sufficiently careful not to leave the rear unguarded. 
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Tliere are a contiugent of two or three girls on guard avM it is very 
seldom that the object of their coagratulatious escapes scatheless. When 
the bridegroom goes away tlie bride's effects are sent to his house by 
coolies deoeutly dressed. The bride sets out for her husband's house 
late iu the evening either by jinrikisha or palanquin or on foot if the- 
distance is short. and arrives at her destination about midnight. A crowd 
of men and women are collected around the house eager to catch a 
glimpse of her. Many of them are attired in singular dress and wear masks 
whilst some cover their heads and faces with baskets or wrap them up in 
furoshiki. Tliey make holes in the paper doors and peep into the 
room where the wedding ceremony is being performed. As soon 
as the bride removes her cotton wedding liood the crowd commence 
to criticize her and if her appearance is not particularly prepos- 
sessiug torrents of unfavourable comments are showered upon her 
bj' the male portion of the spectators. Strangely enough, however,. 
110 attempt is made by tlie householder to rebuke the visitors. Any 
intoxicated man, or one who, pretending to be intoxicated, who is auda- 
cious enough to ask to be allowed to take part in the wedding banquet is 
courteously ushered into a room where he is feasted until he can do 
nothing less than express his thanks for the hospitalitj' shown him. So 
anxious is the family of tlie bridegroom to make the occasion as gay and 
happy as possible. 

The marriage ceremony in Kita Katsushika district, Saitama Pre_ 
fecture, is carried out in accordance with the most strict time-honoured 
formalities. Tlie peculiar features of these are that as soon as the bridal 
party is in sight torches are burnt on either side of the entrance of the 
bridgeroom's house by the oldest couple iu the village who are selected 
for that special purpose. The bride alights from her jinrikisha, outside 
the gate and is conducted through it by the wife of the match-maker who 
covers the head of the bride with a braided hat, as they walk by, holding 
it in her hand. During the performauee of the ceremony the bride is at- 
tended by a macldjiro, or maid, who as distinguished from the practice in 
foreign countries, is usually almost of the same age as the bride or 
sometimes older. The maid is required to dress in an exactly similar 
costume to that worn by tho bride in colour and pattern, and as both 
must alter their clothes with every change of suimono, or soup, of which. 
Ihree or four varieties ate introduced during tne evening, they have 
naturally a busy time of it and theii' wardrobes must be extensive. 
Usually they wear pure white at first, then red, black with pattern 
next, and so on. The costume gradually becomes gayer and brilliant 
with every change. The duty of the maid is generally performed by a- 
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■married relative of tlie bride, but as it iuvolves coueiderable expense 
relatives naturally endeavour to shirk the responsibility. 

In the bridal procession of a well-to-do family at Noda, Shimosa 
iprovinoe, the liorse plays a prominent part. On the wedding day the 
match-makers (there are always two match-makers, one representing the 
bridegroom and the other the bride) and their wives, relatives, and 
friends of the bridegroom, some twenty in number, proceed to the house 
of the bride, all on horseback. The horses are prettily decorated, their 
backs covered with cloths of glowing colour ami embroidered with the 
.family crest of the bridegroom. Similar preparations are made by the 
bride's family and the whole bridal train consisting of thirty or forty 
mounted people set out on their journery. The match-maker and his 
•wife, who have been acting on behalf of the bride, leads the procession. 
Next comes the bride, on horseback, seated on a pile of thickly wadded 
cushions of brilliant colour, a groom holdiug the animal by the bridle ajid 
two men walking on each side of the horse as guards. The others 
follow in regular order, the ponies carrying tlje birde's attire bringing up 
the rear. Tiie route is illuminated by a large number of lanterns fixed 
on the top of long bamboo poles which are carried by men on either side 
of the road. The procession makes a short halt at the house of the 
match-maker who has been acting for the bride and then goes to the house 
■of the nakodo of the bridegroom. Tliere the bride changes her clothes 
-and the journey is continued on foot. The entrance to the bridegroom's 
house is illumiuated by blazing torches held by a boy and girl of about 
U years of age. As the bride approaches the torches are exchanged 
Taetween the two holders and after extinguishing the flames they are 
placed on the ground one upon another and over tliem the bride is 
'required to enter the house. There is also laid on the ground a wooden 
mallet which the bride has to step over before she goes into the dwelling. 
When the formal pait of the ceremony is over the bride appears upon the 
scene of the banquet and goes round to serve saM to all those 
who are present. 

When a young man of Kamishima-mura, Oda district, Bitchu 
■province, falls in love with a girl in the village and resolves to marry her 
■he watches for an opportunity to carry her away. He loiters about the 
■neighbourhood of the girl's house in the evening and if the object of his 
affections comes out of the house he carries her to his house. This 
practice is locally known as katagti or shouldering. The following day 
information is conveyed to the girl's parents by a friend of the abductor 
■of their daughter's whereabouts. If they think the man will not make a 
igood husband for their daughter the latter is brought back forthwith . 
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When, on the other hand, they consider that a matrimonial union between 
the two is desirable the parents proceed to the man's house bringing with 
them one sho of rice as a present and exprees their consent to his 
proposal. 

In some villages in the neighbourhood of Nishinomiya, Buko district, 
Hyogo Prefecture, what is called kon-in-zei, or " marriage tax," is levied 
on the bridegroom. The so-called tax ranges from 30 sen to Y.3 
according to the circumstances of the bridegroom and is collected by the 
headman of the village. When the latter puts in an appearance at the 
marriage ceremony the tax wrapped up in paper is respectfully presented 
to him, If he receives it that is regarded as approval of the wedding so 
the ceremony is proceeded with. If, on the contrary, the headman 
refuses to receive the tax it signifies his disapproval of the proposed 
union and it is postponed pending reconsideration on the part of this 
mighty personage. This marriage tax, which is levied in accordance 
with a resolution of the village assembly, is chargeable to the same 
person as far as his third marriage but from the fourth marriage he 
enjoys exemption from further imposts ! 

In Okinawa Prefecture the bridegroom proceeds to the bride's house 
by take-uma, bamboo horse or stilts, on which are fastened lines. His 
attendants take hold of these lines and proceed on their journey in a 
leisurely manner. When they approach their destination they begin to 
run, raising loud cries, and rush into the house of the bride. The whole 
proceedings afford a very exhilarating spectacle to any strange on-looker. 

In several villages of Shima province it is the prevalent custom for 
young unmarried men and women, except those belonging to rich 
families, to spend the night in a " rendezvous " in the respective villages. 
Nominally there is in these houses a rule that separate accommodations 
should be reserved for each sex but the observance of the rule is not 
enforced with any degree of stringency. In short, these places of nightly 
gatherings serve as the medium for the arrangement of conjugal alliances 
among those who frequent them. When an engagement is arranged 
between a man and woman with the approval of their relatives the pair 
cease to frequent the rendezvous but the man begins to stay in the house 
of the bride's parents though no formal wedding ceremony has been gone 
through. In some cases the ceremony is performed as soon as circum- 
stances permit but it is the local custom not to make this compulsory and 
previous to the ceremony many brides stay at their parents' home for 
several years and bear children to their prospective husbands. 

One of the most curious customs in vogue in some parts of the 
country with regard to marriage is that of sending off the weddiug party 
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by the villagers after the manner of a funeral : that is the procession 
preceded by men holding white papered lanterns fixed on the top of 
bamboo poles. This practice seems to have originated from the idea that 
the bride should never return to her parents' house. This strange custom^ 
is still observed in Shinano and other north-eastern provinces. 

In Unoki-mura, Ebara district, Musashi province, on Nev? Year's 
Eve every year all the couples who have been married during the year 
are summoned to the ground of the Hachiman temple in the village. 
All the men are caused to sit on the pavement after being stripped of 
their clothes except loin-cloths and fifteen young villagers each armed 
with a stick administer a stroke each on the hip of the unfortunate 
fellows. This somewhat barbarous procedure is gone through in the 
presence of their wives. Any of the latter who, not being willing to 
observe the ordeal suffered by their husbands, attempt to run away are 
at once captured and compelled to suffer the same corporal punishment 
as their helpmates. 

A somewhat similar practice prevails among the villagers of Kusbo- 
mura, Osumi district, Sagami province. Here the bride as soon as the 
weddiog ceremony is over is lashed with a bundle of straw ten times by % 
couple of young men. The bridegroom, on the other hand, is carried oa 
the shoulders of young villagers and not unfrequently he is thrown into » 
paddy field or ditch by way of congratulation ! 

It appears from ancient records that in those days it was tha- 
universal custom iu Japan that the bridegroom should proceed to the- 
house of his bride on their wedding, although at present this custom has 
been reversed except in cases where the former is adopted into the family 
of his wife. The most ancient marriage law im record dates back the 
Taiho era (701-3) in the reign of the Emperor Mombu, and according to 
this law any man above 15 years of age and any womau more than 13- 
years old were permitted to marry. At the same time consanguinarjr 
marriage was strictly prohibited. Later when the Fujiwara family 
obtained political power iu the country luxurious and effeminate habits 
permeated Court circles ; the moral condition of the upper classes as vrell 
as of the general public deteriorated greatly and no stringent rule as to 
marriages seems to have been observed. Then followed centuries of 
internecine strife in which the stronger bad the ascendancy over the 
weaker. The profession of arms was considered as man's only sphere of 
exertion ; learning was almost discarded, and literary pursuits were con. 
fined to monastic circles and were regarded as a priestly luxury. It was, 
.thus, not until three hundred and odd years ago when Tokugawa lyeyaso' 
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succeeded in briugiug about universal peace in Japan, that any rule with 
regard to marriage appeared iu definite shape. Several marriage laws were 
issued during Tokugawa regime determining the formalities to be observed 
by daimyo and other saHSM?-aio£lesserdignitiesio tlieir marriages according 
to their rank. One of the most noteworthy features of these laws is that 
the marriage of men and women more than 16 years of age was made 
compulsory. Under the long-oontiuued peace of the Tokugawa admiui- 
straiiou learning, which had been long buried in oblivion, began to be 
revived ; especially was this the case with fiction and romance. These 
began to gradually find favour with the public until they reached the 
zenith of their prosperity in the Genroku era (1688-1703), which may be 
compared with the Elizabethan era in English history. The prosperity 
of Yedo in tliose days was by no means comparable with the present 
Tokyo with all its equipments of modern civilization. Needless to say, 
luxurious and indolent habits began to grow amongst all classes of the 
the citizens of Yedo and the wedding of daimyo was then a most costly 
and pompous affair. Laws were issued several times imposing restrictions 
on tlie ever-growiug expensive and highly ostentatious wedding ceremony. 

One of the curious marriage customs that prevailed in Yedo in pre- 
Restoi'ation days was what was called misu-iwai, or water congratulation. 
This custom was interdicted by law towards the close of the Tokugawa 
administration and it is now only to be seen in some districts in the 
interior. It is to throw water on January 3rd every year at the men who 
have been married during the previous year. The custom was in vogue 
among the samurai classes as well as the ordinary people, but the practice 
was forbidden by the authorities as it often led to quarrels amongst the 
friends and relatives of the men who were objects of these congratulations. 

Less harmless perhaps is the custom that is observed at Tsuki- 
date, Adachi district. On province. It consists in the smearing with 
ink on January llth of the faces of men and women who have been 
married during the preceding year On this eventful day everynewly 
married couple in the locality take the greatest precautions not to allow 
themselves to fall victims to the people around them. Nobody can 
approach them with a feeling of perfect confidence on the part of the 
latter. And, iherefore, a visitor, .usually of the most serious and 
courteous manner, is received on this day with a certain amount of 
Buspieion and misgiving. Not- uufrequently the ball is opened by an 
aged inmate, who would be- the last tabe suspected of taking the initia- 
tive in such things. Nominally, the ■Smearing of the fabe is confined to 
the newly-wedded pair^ biit 6n6e the practical demonstration of the so- 
CAlled congratulation is stafted-it spreads among all members of the family 
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without disorimiuation. If it ooutains many iumates tlie vvliole liouse- 
liold is throwu In a state of co;>fiision each member carrying wiili liim 
or her a writing-brush dripping with ink eagerly seeking victims or bent 
upon vengeance with several lines already on his or her face. In this 
general crusade neither sex nor superiority in family position ensures 
immunity from the sudden attack of any member and even visitors are 
allowed to join the army of mutual persecution. This is continued until 
a truce is announced by the head of the family when he thinks that all 
the inmates have had enougVi fun. 

At Junikaura, Aki district, Aki province, there exists a very stringent 
custom which forbids any unmarried woman from contracting intimacy 
with men of other villages. If any woman is found breaking the rule 
she or her lover is subjected to a disciplinary punishment which is locally 
known as taruire. As soon as a woman is discovered to be holding 
intimate relations with a man of another village youug men of her village 
send to her a small quantity of saki' which is considered to be equivalent 
to calling upon her to comply with the village rule in such matttrs. 
The woman receiving this challenge, so to speak, communicates with 
her lover as to the entertainment to be given to her villagers as the 
custom requires. On the appointed day the prospective bride goes to the 
village temple and beats the drum announcing that the banquet is ready. 
Villagers, men, women and children, flock into the temple grounds and 
eat and drink the good things which the rather unwilling host has 
provided. All the expenses in connection with the entertainment are 
defrayed by the lover of the woman. If he cannot provide this banquet 
not only is he not allowed to marry the object of his affections but she 
is also " disqualified" to marry anybody in future and no villager would 
dare to marry her. This custom seems to have originated with the idea 
of preventing the villagers from falling into habits of loose morals. 

In the southern parts of Formosa marriages are arranged through 
the medium of match-makers as in Japan proper. As soon as arrange- 
ments are made presents and the pedigrees of the respective families are 
exchanged between the contracting parties. If within two days of the 
exchange of those articles any household furniture or utensils are broken 
in either house it is considered an ill omen and the advisability or other- 
wise of the proposed marriage is determined by means of divination. 
It often happens that the intended wedding is broken off owing to this 
superstition. Generally the bridegroom proceeds to the house of his bride 
on the wedding day. He is carried iu a palanquin, several membera 
of the procession making noise by the beating of drums and gongs 
while others carry lanterns. The procession is preceded by a youtli, * 
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friend of the bridegroom, who is supposed to act as a guide and he goes 
scattering artificial flowers on the road as he walks. Contrary to the 
practice on other occasions the party never shuns any high official 
dignitaries whom It may encounter on the way. The bride welcomes the 
bridgroom wearing her wedding dress and covering her head with black 
satin. The marriage ceremony that follows is not marked with any 
features worthy of special mention. 

The marriage custom which is in vogue among the aborigines in the 
district called Tokoham in Formosa is interesting. When a man falls In 
love with a woman and his proposal is accepted by the latter he carries 
a bucketful of water and bundle of faggots to the entrance of her house 
and leaves them there. If her parents approve of their union these 
articles are taken into the house and this is regarded as an expression of 
approval on the part of the parents. Their disapproval, on the other 
hand, is signified by leaving the water and the bundle of faggots un- 
touched. The man, if he becomes aware of the disapproval of the parents, 
endeavours to influence them by means of presents and frequent visits to 
their house. If all these means fail he proceeds to induce the 
object of his affections to elope with him. Generally in such cases the 
chief of the tribe intervenes on behalf of the anxious lover and the 
refractory parents are compelled to give their consent. 

Marriage among the Ainus in Hokkaido is for the most part made by 
means of betrothals arranged between the parents of a boy and girl 
while they are quite young. It is, however, sometimes broken off if the 
betrothed man proves an idle fellow when he grows up. The industrious 
nature or otherwise of a man is generally judged by the number of head 
of bear, deer, dolphin and other animals captured by him and which are 
hung on the fences around his house. As soon as the day of the wedding 
is appointed the bridegroom is presented with a sword, a dagger, or other 
articles by the parents of his intended wife as a mark of unalterable 
engagement. The bride is brought to the bridegroom's house by the 
match-maker after nightfall and she is caused to sit close by her husband 
in darkness. When their respective positions are adjusted the house is 
lighted and the bridegroom pretends to have become aware for the first 
time of the presence of the birde. The wedding dinner follows, in which 
a peculiar turbid beverage of a highly intoxicating nature plays a 
conspicuous part. 



WHERE TO STAY AT, TO MAKE PURCHASES, ETC, 



HOTELS. 



ATAMI HOTEL, Atami, C. Higuclu, Proprietor. 
FtJJIYA HOTEL (Taikyoku-kwan), ISfagano (Zenkoji). 
FUEOKAN INN (Fupya), near Gotemba Station. 
HATSUGAI HOTEL, Asliikaga. 

HOTEL DE GENEVE, 26, Water Street, Yokohama, Jules Dubois, 
Proprietor. 

IDZUMIYA HOTEL, Ashio, Tochigi-keu, Kamiyama Yoshio, Proprietor. 
ISIPEEIAL (TEIKOKU) HOTEL, Tokyo, M. Yokoyama, Manager. 
INN BY TAMAMXJEA MOSABUEO, Sliima Hot Springs, Kotsuke. 
JAPAN HOTEL, Oura, Nagasaki, Sliintaro Sliimidzu, Proprietor and 

Manager. 
KANAYA HOTEL, Nikko, Z. and S. Kanaya, Proprietors. 
KINDAYU HOTEL, Ikao, Joshiu. 
KYOTO HOTEL, Kyoto, K. Inouye, Proprietor. 
LAKE HOTEL, Chuzenji, S. Shaw, Proprietor. 
MAMPEI HOTEL, Karuizawa, Joshiu. 
MIKAWAYA HOTEL, Kowaki-dani, Hakone (15 cJio from Miyano- 

shita), K. Yenomoto, Proprietor. 
NAGOYA HOTEL, Nagoya, T. Takati, Proprietor. 
NIKKO HOTEL, Nikko, 20 minutes from the Eailway Station, H. Arai,. 

Proprietor. 
NISSEEO EESTAUEANT, Otaniachi Gochome, Yokohama. 
OEIliNTAL HOTEL, 11, Bund, Yokohama, Muraour and Dewette,. 

Proprietors. 
OSAKA CLUB, Nakanoshima, Osaka, A. Suzuki, Manager. 
TAKAGI HOTEL, Miyanoshita, Hakone. 
TAMANOYU HOTEL, Tonosawa, Hakone. 
YOKIKWAN HOTEL, (Hishiya), Myogi-machi. 
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FINE ART DEALERS. 

BISAN SHA, 33, Honclio NichoniP, Yokohama. 

OHINDO, S., 17, Honcho Itcliome, Yokoliama (Porcelain). 

HAYASHI, S , 39, Fuiumouzeii, K^oto, 

IKEDA & CO., S., 54 57, Shinmoiizen, Mumemotocho, Kyoto; Branch, 

13 Owaricho Nichome, Tokyo. 
JOKO, K. Kobayashi, 21, Y'umicho, Kyobasliiku, Tokyo. 
KINKOZAN, S., Awata, Kyoto (Artistic Porcelain). 
3IIKAWA BROS. CO, 10, Hatagocho Itchome, Kanda, Tokyo (Fine 

iletallic Arts). 
^lURATA, K., 13, Y''okoyamaclio Niohome, Nihoubashi-ku, Tokyo (Irory 

Works of Art.) 
NAllIKAWA, Y'., Sanjo, Shirakawa-bashi, Kitaura, Horiike-machi, 

Kyoto (Cloisonne Wares'. 
S.\NGOK.iKU, Asakusa Park, Tokyo (Coral Works). 
SU WA, M., 2, Tatamicho, Kyobashi, Tokyo (old Postage Stamps and 

Coloured Pictures). 
TAKITO, llANJIEO, 50, Chayamachi Itchome, Nagoya (Maniifactmer 

and Dealer in Fine Porcelain). 
TASHIROYA, 40, Bentendori Nichome, Yokohama (Porcelain). 

STEAMSHIP COMPANIES. 

AUSTRIAN LLOYD'S S. N. CO., Browne & Co., Agents, 72, Yoko- 
hama ; 26, Kobe ; 9, Nagasaki. 

EASTERN AND AUSTRALIAN S.S CO., Agents, Browne & Co., 72, 
Yokohama; Cornes & Co., Kobe. 

5IITSUI BUSSAN KAISHA, 43, Sakamotocho, Nihonbashi-ku, Tokyo. 

NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA, YuraUucho Itchome, Tokyo ; Yokohama 
OfBce, Kaigan-dori. 

NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD, H. Ahrens & Co., Naehf., Agents, 29, 
Yokohama. 

OSAKA SHOSEN KAISHA, 6t, Tomisinmacho, Kita-ku, Osaka. 

TOYO KISEN KAISHA, B. C. Howard, i, Yokohama, Agent. 

BROCADES, EMBROIDERED GOODS, ETC 

EWATA, S., 35, AVater Street, Yokohama (near Grand Hotel.) 
NISHIMURA, S., Sanjo, Karasumaru, Kyoto. 
NOZAWAYA, 30, Bentendori Nichome, Yokohama. 
TAKASHIJIAYA, (S. IIDA), Karasumaru, Takatsuji, Kyoto. 
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TAKEMUEA, Mrs., Yatozaka (Cfimp Hill), Yokohama. 
TANABE, ]2, Uonchodori Itcliome, Y'oUohama. 
YAMAMOTO, N., 17, Hoiioho Itchome, Yokohama. 

6EER BREWERIES. 

ASAHI BEER, Sales Department, Koraibashi, Osak.T. 

KIEIN BEEB, Meidiya, G-eiieral Agent.s. Honcho Itchome, Y..koliama. 

SAPPOEO BEEE, Branch Office. 20, Minanii Kayabachc, Xihonba&hi- 
ku, 1'i'kyo. 

TOKIO BEER, Takase Sabnio (agent), 5.5, Honcho Shichome, Yoko- 
hama. 

YEBISU BEEB, T. Owaiiya, Sole Agent, Nos. 6-7, Sakaicho, Yokohama. 

BOOKSELLERS. 

HASEGAWA, T., Publisher and Art Printer, 10, Hiyoshicho, Tokyo 

(near Shimbashi Station.) 
■HUJIVA, YatozaUa (Camp Hill), Yokohama. 
JIAEUYA & CO., Z, P, Tori Sanehonie, Nihonbnshi-ku, Tokyo 
SANSEIDO, Publishers of Brinkley's Japanese-English Dictionary 

etc., 1, TJra.jimbocho, Kanda, Tokyo. 

SHIRT MANUFACTURERS. 

AKAO, S , 8, Honchodori Itcl ome, Yokohama. 
OMIYA, Y., 24-5 and 32, Sakaicho, Yokohama. 
OWAEIYA, K., 2, ainza Nichome, Kyol,aslii-kn, Tokyo. 
YAMATOYA, S. I., 6, Benteffdori Itchome, Y'okohama, and 2io. 
Motomachi Nichome, Kobe. 

IMPORT AND EXPORT MERCHANTS. 

MITSUI BUSSAN KAISHA, 43, Sakamotocho, Nihonbashi-ku, Tokyo. 
NAIGAI BOYEKI GOSHt KWAISHA, 89, Otamachi Gochome, Yoko- 
hama. 
OCCIDENTAL AND ORIENTAL CO, 10, Water Street, Yokohama. 
OWAEIYA , T., 6-7, Sakaicho, Yokohama. 

CON FEGTIONERS. 

PUGETSU-DO, Minami Nabecho, Kyobashi, Tokyo; B.ishamichi-dori, 

Yokohama. 
JUSHO-DO, 30, Otamachi Nichome, Yokohama. 
SHINKINE, 47, Minami Naka-dori, Sanchome, Y'"okohama ; Terifuri- 

cho, Nihonbashi-ku, Tokyo. 
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PROVISION STORES. 

KAMEYA, T., Wine, Spirit and Provision Importers, 1, Takekawaeho, 

Kyobashi-liu, Tokyo. 
KAMEYA & CO., E., Grocery Store, Irifune-cho, Tsnkiji, Tokyo. 
SUZUKI, T., Wine and Provision Merchant, 4, Honclio Sanchome, 

Nihonbashi-ku, Tokyo. 

BANKS. 

KONOIKE GINKO, Imabashi Nichome, Osaka. 

MITSUI GINKO, 16-17, Shinyenmon-cho, Nihonbashi-ku, Tokjo. 

SODA GINKO, 2, Minami Nakadori Itchome, Yokohama. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

KIMBEI, 7, Honcho-dori Itchome, Yokohama. 

OGAWA, K., 13 Hiyoshioho, Tokyo (near Shimbashi Station.) 

OGAWA, S , BentenJoii Nichome, Yokohama. 

RAILWAY COMPANIES. 

KWANSAI RAILWAY CO., Amijima, Osaka; Business Office, 

Yokkaiohi. 
NIPPON TETjUDO KWAISHA (Japan Eailwat Co.),Uyeno, Tokyo. 

FORWARDING AGENCIES. 

HELM BROS., LIMITED, 43, Yokohama. 

KURAMOCHI KWAISOTEN, Steamship Agents, 9, Minami Nakadori 
Itchome, Yokohama. 

STRAW HAT DEALERS. 

■OMIYA, B , 23-4, Otamachi Nichome, Yokohama. 
OMIYA, Y., 2-1-5 and 32, Sakaioho, Yokohama, 

BICYCLE DEALERS. 

HAMMOND, J. B., 108, Creek Side, Yokohama. 
NEZU & CO., M., 3, Aioicho Itchome, Yokohama. 

BOOT AND SHOE MAKERS. 

ASAHI & Co., 103, Maitabashi-dori, Yokohama. 
DAIBUTSU & Co., 16, Water Street, Yokohama. 
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CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS. 

BEETT & CO., 60, Main Street, Yokohama. 

NORTH * RAE (.Medical Hall), 79, Main Street, Yokohama. 

FAN MANUFACTURERS. 

KYOTO SENSU SHOKAr, 21, Hi^ashi-no-toiii, Shichijo, Kyoto. 
JJIYATA SHOTEN, Benteiidoii Itchome, Yokoliama. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

CULT IT, A., Barber Shop, 51, Main Street, Yokohama. 

COZOYEN, (Medicine for Weakuebs, Debilitation, etc.), Oki Kotsu, 7, 

Yonezawa-cho Itchome, Tokyo. 
KANAMARU KENJIRO, Importer of every description of American, 

English, and Continental Fire-arms and Ammunition, 21, Honcho 

Nichome, Yokohama (near Jlitsui Bank). 
KINKOSHA, Copper-plate Printer and Iiithographer, 65, Onoyecho 

Shichome, Yokohama. 
KTJRODA, Dr. T., Surgeon Dentist 87, Main Street, Vivanti Building, 

Yokohama. 
KUSAFTJJI & CO., K., General Tailors and Outfitters, Motomaclii 

Sanchome, Yokohama. 
" KWA-0-SAN," Japanese Rose Dentifrice, Hozeudo, Hata Kaizo, 

Bliuami Sayegicho, Kyobashi-ku, Tokyo. 
KYOYEKI SHOSHA, Dealers in Musical Instruments and Piano 

Tuners and Repairers, 1,515, Tnkekawacho, Kyobashi-ku, Tokyo. 
NAIKOKU SHOHIN CHINRETSXJ KAN, (Bazaar), XJyeno Park, 

Tokyo. 
SCHNEIDER, Geo., Watch-maker, Jeweller, and Optician, 80, Main 

Street, Yokohama. 
SODOR FABRICK, C. and J. Favre-Brandt, 175, Yokohama., Agents. 
TANIKAAVA, F., Stationery and Fancy Goods Store, 1, Minami Naka- 

dori Itchome, Yokohama. 
YOKOHAMA NURSERY CO,, Nos. 21-35, Nakamuva, Bluff, Yokohama- 
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